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Should Dakota remain a Territory ? What are 

See * Dakota,” by P F. McC : n HARPER'S MAGAZIN Ty)! 
February, USS), t 
Rice ie, Seal eae ere ‘is : 

What is the meaning of the discussion abo 
“the spirit of unrest” in the religiou 
world if Wohi a? 

See “The Clergy and the Times,’ by Arechleacon Mack 1 Dre 

in HARPER'S MAGAZINE for January, 1880 ee ee 


What is the matter with Ireland ? : ee ee: 
lead, in HARPER’S MAGAZINE for January, 1880, “ Manufact 5 Canada want “419 
Industry in Ireland.” by Mr. ¢ nis r AM 
lin 
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Upon whom has the mantle of George Eliot 44 Sir Walls S 
a “ i ..’ 
fallen ? 

Sea CONSTANCE FENIMORE Wootsoy’s serial story Light 5 


in HARPER’S MAGAZINE for Is> 


What are the prospects of Russia in case of 
Kuropean war ? Why did 1 ke t . 


Read a paper on the R 


PER’S MAGAZINE for 


‘ALT ] RR | a ] i } : td ell 
What has LUSKIN done to ho rl) cl 
1 1 : 

+ igry: yhy ¥) 

tious ilt b 
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See articles by ANNE THACK 
STEIN, in HARPER'S MAU 


What does amateur photog 
See © Modern rl I 


Amiate torray 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for Ja 


Who talk the best English ? W! 
Real ‘* Colloquial Englist by BP: aS \ _ ~ 
MAGAZINE for Januar l 


Where are the most graceful a vim 
essays on our modern life to be found ? th S 


See the “Editor's Easy ¢ 
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*,*Copies of Tr Nation mi 
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and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, and George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C, 
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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Clinton, 

Vy ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 

the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 

DWIGHT HOLBROOK, 


/ 
a 


are) yaratory 8c hool for both sexes, 
M., Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 
FTILSON GRAMMAR 
‘ Preparatory School for B ry 3. 
For Circular address E. 


SCHOOL,—A 
$5u0 per year. 
. Winsos, ALUM. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
y¥ DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
« School for Girls will reopen on Thursday, the 20th 
of September, Mrs. H. P LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 

TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND,— 
‘ Law Sehool. Nineteenth annual session, Octo 
ber 8, 1888. 

Address HENRY D, HARLAN, See’y. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 

IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
_Epmo ND iH. BENNETT, LL.D. 


“Massac HUSETTS, Qoston, 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Flectrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. Jamss P. 
MUNRO, See’y FRANCIS A. WALKER. Pres 





MassaCHUSETTs, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
( VIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year), 
+ Preparation for the Mass, Institute of Technolo 
gy isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun 
cv Hall at the June examinations only one bad any 
condition in mathematies. The location of the school 
bul ding, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 2 Newbury Street, 
yf WE MISSES HUBBARDS SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October i, 1588. A limited 


number of boarding scholars will be received 


sACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 


[Jone FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD.- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, t« 
fit for college or educate privateiy. Separate tuition 


with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E, ARROT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth, 
] TR. KNAPP’S HOME 
d Boys (twenty-second year). 
1, ISS8 


SCHOOL FOR 


Beyins October 


MASSACHUSET Ts, ‘Quin ey. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA 
tory boarding school for boys, Sciool reopen: 
~~ tember 12, 1888. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


New York, Suspension Bridge 


iz VEAUX COLLEGE.—A 
Boarding School for Boys 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., 


NEW YORK, Syracuse. ’ 
| KS. C) Mf, WILKINSON'S FOE 
dl School for Girls, Number limited to ten, $1.00 
No extras. School year bexins September 12, 


Militan 


President. 


per year, 


18s. Refers to Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, George Wm 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MeVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott 
Hon. Andrew D. White 


PENNSYLVANIA, near Philadelphia. — 

Be YN MAWR COLLEGE.— COL- 

leye for Womeu. The Proxrain stating the gradu- 

ateand undergraduate courses of study will be sent on 
application, 


Bryn Mawr, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
lf FS. ¢ COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
d Fuglish, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28, 

Students prepared for ¢ volleg e. Amp! le 
outdoor exercise. 


grounds for 





PENNSYLVANIA jours deiphia, 1250 Pine St. 
] ISS ANABLE'S BO. 1k: DING AND 
4 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


ENGLAND, London, 









TO FAMILIES GOING ABROAD.—A 
lady tiple Praephide pene etd rs are 
! th class uration, with t 
professors in| Engits 
lauchters of : 
to ber personal f 
ae l Lord Uichard Browne, 
wncisand Lady de Winton, Sir Ar- 
M h, Geveral and Mrs. Lem 
. Bisse't, and others. Pighestre 
Perms, inclusive, £: 






! oe FeRe. —< 
t of ri 


. ns io Messrs) Holt, 
all Place, London. See pr 


Osve 


White 
of ** Nation.”’ 


JAMAICA, Potsdam Schor 


ie REV. W. D. P. 


Sta. Cruz Mts. 
’ 


"ARMAN, M.A. 





(Cambridge), prepare siness and Universi 
ties. In the Cambridge vy Local Exams., LSs4, 
a Potsdam boy stood < and 10th in Latin, of 
all England. For terms anpiv as above 

sf 


Teachers, ele. 
HARLES W. S70. ae Tutor for 


vard, 68 Ch estnut Street, Boston. 


f OLMES HINKLEY, A.M, 
vate Tutor, 19 Ware St., Cambridge, Mass, 


fHar- 


PRI. 











So eal Ag FENCES. 
y htt BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ies Teachers to Schools, positions to Teachers, 
Circular re e. 
E 





7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Professional, 


GEOLOGIST ENGAGED IN 
4 logical fleld-work for the U. S. Geological Sur 
vey during the summer mouths is seeking employment 


O. Fisk & Co., 


GEO- 


y 


for the winter months as Professor of Geology and 
Zoology in some educ - ional institution. The er gage- 
ment to commence ring 18x89. References of high 


character. Corresponds ‘nce solicited, Address 
* Geolovist,”’ office of the Nation. 
( ‘OLLEGE GR: 1DUA 1TE ENGAGED IN 
literary work desires additic nal empl 


yment. RKe- 


fers to well know n publisha g hou-es, 
COW. Ww in care of The N 


vation 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic ATutial 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorK, January 24, 1888. 


The 


. . a ee 
the Company submit the foll 


Trustees, in conformtty to the Charter of 


) wing Statement 


of its affairs on the prt of December, 1887: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 


ary, 1887, to 31st December, 1887 


. 3,042,069 U9 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


DOORS 2OOl os sve ceitec cuss cheateedes 1,417,600 13 
Total Marine Premiums... ...55.0ccccces $5,060,569 22 


January, 


Premiums marked off from Ist 


1887, to 31st December, 1887.......... 3,072,331 21 
Loases pald during the same 
BRIO 65160 wa 0d elnieine $1,509,468 25 


Returns of Premiums and 
EXPOMSCS....0.cccccesees §788,846 3S 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1, 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





. $8,622,56 


559,100 00 


CRUST AG. iiceeoatebeet hex eeacene 474,439 83 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,362,986 07 
CRG I BRE cis ties ntact eee tras ches ee tee 218,192 40 
BIMOUMIEG oe 6c 6 ecco cs cccinceasseees ss oo -O12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh 
day of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled, 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. fs declared on the 
the Company for the 
ending 31st December, 1887, for which certifleates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Puesday, 


net earned premiums of year 


TRUSTEES, 





J. D. Jones, John Elifott, George Bliss, 
W.H.H. Moore, C. A. Hand, Anson W, Hard, 
A.A. Raven, J.D. Hewlett, . Denton Smith, 
James Low, Wim. H. Webb, Isaac Bell, 
rim. Sturgis, Cc. P. Burdett, Edw. Floyd Jones, 
j. H. Field, H. FE. Hawley Thomas Maitland, 
hO. Low, Chas. H. Marshall, Ira Bursley, 
. Cories, Jas. G, De Forest, James A. Hewlett, 





Chas. D. 
John L. Riker, 
Wm. E. Dodge, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Leverich, Geo. H. Macy, 


Lawrence Turnure 


. Minturn, 
Wim. Degroot, 
florace Gray, 


BROTHERS & €O., 


IROWN, 
b 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 


COMMERCIAL aNnpD TRAVALLERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all paris of the Wor.d, 


50 WaLt STREET. 
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‘ribner & Welford’s 


BOOKS. 


The Reminiscences and 
Recollections of Capt 
Gronow 


NEW 


Being anecdotes of the camp, court. clubs, and 
society, 1510-1860, With portrait, four wood- 
cuts, and twenty etched and aquatint illustra. 


tions from contemporary sources by Joseph 
Grego, 

Iiustrated throughout, in ° vols., royal 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 25 illustrations in dupli- 


{ di ihe 
nlored 


cate, irque 
other on Whetman 1 with title 
by hand, $20.00, each copy numbered, 


The Life and Times 
Girolamo Savonarola. 
by Prof. Pasquale 


Villari. 


togravure., 


oneon plate paper, rem proof 3,a 


aper, s,and 


Villari. 
Portraits and 
New Edition, 


roval Svo, 


Translated by Lioda 


Revised and En- 


larged. “vols... oth $9.00, 


holar, 
the Renais- 
results of mite 
archive the 
ed by the 


This is the work of un eminent se whohas 
made a special study of the period of 


It is fe 
hal research, 


put 


France, munded on the ‘h origi- 


not only in the sot Grove 


ernment, also among papers presery 


families of the old Italian nobility. The search 
has brought to light many new documents of 
great limportance, and in ti light of them the 


author has considered Savonarola both as philoso 


of 


Tilustrations in Pho- | 





| 


pher and as statesiaan. The work may be con- 
idered the only one that does full justice to the 
life and pubhe serviees of one of the most re- | 
markable men of bis time, and one of the most 
brilliant lishts of mediwval history 


the city of Herod di By Walter 
] ntend H.W. Pal Mist t Front 
ect New it t ~ i ‘ ved 
Crown 8vo, cioth, $5.00 


Old Chelsea: 


A Summer Day's St: 
Martin. 


Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Sq. 


» 
0, 


Jmo, cloth, $ 


NEARLY REAI 


Napoleon at St. Helen 
Barry EB. O° M: 


peror,. <A 
other 


yy, 


ira, Body Surgeon tothe Em- 
Notes 
embellished by 
Wo 

S1O.00; 


By 
New Edition, with copious 
and 
Plates, Pe 
euts. Intwo vols., 


half calf, $15.00, 


nd additions, 
and 


loth, 


several colors traits, 


iemyv SVO, ¢ 


Messrs. S. 


hools 


and W.’s ste of richly bound 


and rare snow unusually full and at 


fracti e, tnelu ling ch via i} ary sefs an T sin 
them bh wd in 
ed 
Catal ques of our 

id rare books, 


to thee oe inte ‘ested, 


le volumes, many of new and 


cutiful designs, and all seleet with 


Full 
of choice a 


Ost care requiar 


sfoek, also will de 


mailed if desired, 


“atalo 


the uf- | 


The Nation 


** The respectable and sometimes ercellent translations 
of Bohn’s 1 ibrary have done for Literature what rail 
roads have done Sor internal intercourse.’’—K, W. Emer 
son, 

“IT may sayin regard to all manner of books, ,Bohn’s 
Public ation Serics is the usefullest thing I know,’’—Tho 
mas Carlyle. 

‘“*An imp rtant body of cheap literature, for which 
every living worker tn this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
Henry Morley. 

“The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to ‘Bohn’a Libraries.’ ”’ 
—Athereum. 


9 .* . 

. 7) r1 AC 
Bohn’'s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STA ND. 4RD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
2ATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 
all translations from the French, Ger 


Spanish, Seandinavian, Anglo- 
Latin and Greek, 


With 
Comprising in 
man, Italian, 
Saxon, 


700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exception 
RECENT ADDITIONS 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 

NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING'S DIVERSION. 

Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F, L. 

Slous. $1.40. 

E LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 

WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her great-grand 

son, Lord Wharncliffe; with additions and correc 

tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 

Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. #4. 

**4 most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad- 
mirable edition.’’—Athen@um, 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel, By Georg Ebers. Translated by Emma S&S, 
Buchheim. $1.40. 

** The translator's rendering is easy and elegant.’’-— 
Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITIVS THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. K« 
printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNEUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 
dressed to ASbutius Liberalis. Translated by Au 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

‘ This is a faithful rendering of the * De Beneficlis’ in 
plain but Academie English.’’—St, James's Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash- 
worth, $1.40, 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES., 
Francis Storr. $1.40. 

‘*Mr. Storr’s brilliant version.”’ 

rHE’S CORRESPONDENCE 
TER. Selected, Translated, 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 

CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 


Translated by 


— Avademy. 
WITH ZEL 


and Edited by A. D. 





OF GR 


2 vols. 


EECE. 
H. 

The Serapion Brethren. 
Ewing. 


PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A, 
HOFFMANN’S TALES. 
First Portion, Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. 
$1.40. 
HAUFI 1eik of 


8S TALES. The Caravan—The St 


Alexandria—The Inninthe Spessart. Translated 
by S. Mendel. $1.40, 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition. By 


J.W.M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 


A SELECTION. 


ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
$1.40. 
ADDISON’ 


BAX’S MANU 
$2. 
BOSWELL’ S LIFE 


S WORKS. 86 vols. 


$8. 
AL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 





OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
$8.40 


edited by Napier). 6 vols. 
COLER IDGE? S WORKS. 6 vols. &8.4 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGL ain (Mition), 2 


vols. 
LESSING’S L AOKOON. Translated, 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols, 


Translated, 


Transiated. 


£4.20, 





S's DIARY. 4 vols. 
§ VES. 4 





& Long's 


#4. 


vols. (Stewart 
trans $5.60, 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Trans slated. 2 vols, 


Vew Holiday Juvenile ¢ yue ready, STAUNTON’s CHESS HANDBOOK. 32. 
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THREE 
STANDARD WORKS 


The 


Gouvernmeut 


Diary and Letters of 
Morris. 


Minister of the United States to France, Mem 


ber of the Consti utional Convention, etc. 


Edited by Anne Cary Morris, With two 


Svo, $7.50. 


Portraits. 2 vols., 


Theinterest attaching to Morris's Dia and 
Letters is personal and social, as well as political 
His picture of French 

and French politics, previous to and during the 
Revol has 
tail that is full of 

candor that is most entertaini 
Washington, Jefferson, 
riotic spirit, his 


nutive wit. 


ry 


and historical. society 


ution, a photographie accuracy of dc- 
esented with a 
His letters to 
ind others reveal his pat 


judgment, and 


value, and is pi 


ly. 
oundness of his 
The 
his departure for 
to 


greatest importa 


work practically 
France in 
ath in IS1i6 


shrewd, opens 
and 


a contribu- 


with 1788, is 
brought down 
tion of 


political history ot 


his dk 


the tothe social and 





a memorable period, 


A |history of French Paint 
Ine. 
From its Earliest to 


eluding an Account of the French Ac: 


of Pa 


inting, its Salons 





tion,and Regulations. By C. HW. Stranahan 

Superbly illustrated, Svo, $5.00 

Asacontribution to the histor fart the uur 
of this work is not easily ove stimated Ever 
phase of tl ibject is treate th detailed fu 
ness, and the work thus occupies a place that hus 
always been vacant. 

‘The season bas brought no more valu 
book than this It is an enevelopa ‘ re 
deserving of apince in the library of every « 
who would know the art history itheories of 


B ra Rearp 


his time. 


Men and Measures of Halt 
a Century. 


the Admi 


Treasury in 


trations of Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur. 
vol., Svo, ¥4.00. 
‘Without question, the great book of the 
year.’ —Cincinnati Inquire? 
‘It contains more of interest to the general 
eader than any book published of late veurs 
ry neapolis Tri 
An intensely interesting | Phi 
phia Liquirer. 
* Few such works have appeared this cou 
try 1”) , ? 


AND FOR SALE BY 


SC RIBNER 


Broadway, Ne 
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and marshalling ’’? 


think it came under none of these heads, *but 


| 
Col. Shepard appears to 
| state of affairs. 


that it was intended to be used by certain | 


parties not named, and was actually used, in | 


the gratification of common physical needs, 
such as whiskey, tobacco, imported raiment, 
diamonds, light wagons, and_ trotters. 
grief of Wanamaker when this news reached 
him must have been tov sacred for descrip- 
tion. 

fTus anybody seen in a Republican news- 
paper anycall for a Congressional inquiry 
into the charges of bribery in the recent 
election ? We have been able to find but one, 
the Indianapolis Journal, namely. What is 
It is very likely 
that an inquiry would show improper use of 


the reason of this silence ? 


money by both preat parties, but this does 
not deter Democratic Congressmen and news- 
papers from demanding a thorough investi- 
Why are the Republicans so much 
more timid ? 


gation. 
No patriotic man can deny, in 
view of the mass of evidence on the subject, 
that such an inquiry is imperatively neces 
sary, and we should therefore expect to see 
honorable and public spirited men and j -ur- 
it be authorized and 
pushed without fear or favor. 


nals demanding that 
There is po 
surer method for disproving the charges if 
they are false, and zone more certain to 
arouse the public conscience to a sense of the 
threatened donger, than the complete expo- 
sure of them in all their details if they are 
true, 

The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, in 
Thanksviving sermon last 


his excellent 


point regarding the demoralizing effect of 


The | 


Lhe 


degraded, and we were fast falling into a bad 
Dr. Storrs had evidently 
heard nothing about such a national danger 
as this, for he gave thanks at much length 
that men of high character had been chosen; 


Nation. 


that we bad heard the news of their suc 


cess so soon; that the vote was so decisive; 


| that all danger of a military dictatorship 


week, put one | 


| 
the use of money in elections with remark- | 


force. After referring to the well-re- 


making 


able 


cognized evils of the practice, in 


cattle out of citizens, putting our institutions | 


mvure and more at the mercy of demagogues, 
and sapping the foundations of the republic, 
he brought out another feature of the matter 
which is not always recoguized when he said : 


**Suppose vou contribute to campaign pur- 
poses—that Is a Convenient euphelisin—-up- 
pose you contribute to campaign purposes $50, 
QUO, Which you cannot say you know, but wuich 
you are moratly certain, is xsoing to be 
applhed in purchasing votes. Now, you don't 
do that hoping tor nothing again. That is 
business: you expect In some way to pet it 
back again, That is investment: it is Invest- 
ing in futures, as vou call it on the Street, as 
much as when you buy wheat that is pot grown 
yet. You take stock in the prospective Admi- 
nistration; you lay down so much cash, and 
you take a trust mortgage on the Administra 
tion, and no matter bow good a man the P:esi- 
dent may be, the first’ thing he will have to do 
when he vets established in office will Le to pay 
off his mortgages. 
to clamor for ti eir dividends, and next March 


Men are already beginning | 


Washington will be crammed full of coupon- | 


holders.” 


The Thanksgiving sermons of Bishop 
Coxe and the Rev. Dr. Storrs present a very 
striking contrast. Bishop Coxe, with the 


fear or favor of no party before his eyes, de- 


nounced in plain and indignant terms the use | 


of bribery by both parties in the Presidential 
election, saying that in no previous election 
had there been such wholesale purchase of 


votes, and that when one hears on trustworthy 


honor of American politics was indeed being 


had passed away, and that the solid South 
was doomed. The only perils which he 
could discern on the political horizon were 
the rum influence in politics, and the aggre- 
gation of population in cities. He had evi- 
dently not seen the pious Col. Shepard’s 
statement of the failure of O'Brien to use 
good Republican money to buy votes in this 
aggregated population, nor had he ever read 
Col. Dudley’s directions to buy ‘‘floaters in 
blocks of five.” 


Mr. Joseph G. 
low-tariff, anti-subsidy candidate for the 
Speakership of the next House, if the Re- 
publicans have a majority of that body. Mr. 


oe 


Cannon of Illinois is the 


Cannon was the first man who *‘made a 
break” against that clause of the Chicago 
Platform which demanded the repea? of the 
whiskev tax ‘‘rather than the surrender of 
any part of our protective system.” {le has 
been for years an uncompromising opponent 
of steamship subsidies, and in one case at least 
prevented the House from concurring in a Se- 
nate bill which had the subsidy feature at- 
tached to it. He has made his mark in such 
an unmistakable way that there can be no 
doubt what his candidacy signifies. It means 
the opposite of Mr. McKintey on the vital 
issues of the day. The latter is the candi 
date of the Chinese-wall protectionists. Mr. 
McKinley has lost ground as a party leader 
since the Senate Committee threw out his 
free whiskey plank, and adopted a bill which 
avowedly abandoned a part of our protective 
system. His election as Speaker is therefore 
not probable. But it 
McKinley and Cannon will mutually efface 
each other, and let in Mr. Reed of Maine, 
whose position on the tariff question is satis 


may turn out that 


factory to the protected classes and the sub 
sidy-hunters, although not so wild-eyed and 
fanatical as that of Mr. McKinley. This is a 
case for that kind of a compromise where one 
side gets all the fruits of victory and saves to 
the other side a decent appearance. 


The workingmen of the country have an 
instructive object-lesson on the relation of 
tariff to wages in the conduct of the carpet- 
manufacturer, 


Higgins During the late 


campaign, Higgins was a bitter opponent of 
candidates, *‘ British free 
f Europe.” He 


trade, and pauper labor of 
“American markets for Ameri- 


the Democratic 


believed in 


can manufactures, and American wages fer | 
rr . | 
The Ztmes reports | 


American workingmen.”’ 
that he compelled his men to march in the 
Republican parade, and threatened them 
with discharge if they did not vote for Har- 


rison. No sconer was the election over, how- 


| ever, than he discharged 700 of his men, and 


| 
announced that he should reduce the wages of 
authority that whole States were bought, the | 


those whom he retained from 10 to 15 per 


cent. He was informed that he had signed 
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an agreement not to reduce wages without 
giving the men two weeks’ notice, and he 
has magnanimously consented to abide by 
that agreement, so that the reduction will 
take effect on December 17. 
with the reduction 


Simultaneously 
in wages comes the an 
nouncement that the price of carpet will be 
advanced from 2's 
So that the ‘triumph of protection” will 


} 


to 715 cents per yard, 
reduce the workingmen’s Wages at the same 


time that it enbances the price of the carpet 
which he has to buy. 


The anti-pooling clause of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law is discussed in the aunual re- 
port of the Commerce Commission in a spirit 
of fairness and good sense. The evils grow- 
ing out of secret rate-cutting and frequent 
railroad wars are admitted and commented 
upon. The suggestion so frequently and gra- 
tuitously made, that it isin the power of the 
railroads themselves to put an end to all this 
by mutual agreement without pooling, is also 
The difficulty of holding all to 
an agreement once made, without pooling, is 


considered. 


acknowledged ; but the Commission are not 
prepared as yet torecommend a repeal of the 
anti-pooling clause. They look forward, how- 
ever, to the possibility of something of that 
nature becoming imperative in the future. 
This seems to us to express pretty fairly the 
attitude of public opinion at the present time, 
It is an attitude of expectancy, and is very 


just 


well exhibited in a collection of opinions 
published in Bradstrect’s, embracing those of 
railway officials, students of railway problems, 
and editors of railway and other journals 
it is a fact of much 


importance that most of the class who may 


In this ‘* symposium ”’ 


be called railroad professors favor ‘ pooling 
under regulation.” Mr. Simon Sterne means 
by ‘‘ 


merce Commission 


regulation” the regulation of the Com 
itself. Prof. BE. R. A. 
Seligman thinks that the prohibition of pool 
ing will end in the swallowing of the weaker 
by the stronger lines, aud that this would be 
worse Prof. Hadley ] 
“T should like to sce pooling legalized and 
regulated, but do not believe that Congress 
will do it.” 
the other hand, says: 


than pooling. Suys 


Senator Reagan of Texas, on 


“ Having in view all the Trusts, combines, and 
pools in nearly all the important branches of 
commerce, by which the great body of the peo- 
ple are plundered for the benefit of the few, I 
can conceive of no greater single Wrong to the 
people at large thar a repeal of the anti-pool- 
ing provision of the Inter-State Commerce 
Law.” 


The Court of Appeals has decided, as was 
generally expected, that the dissolution of 
the Broadway Railroad Company by act of 
the Legislature does not affect the rights of 
the mortgagees or other creditors, or, in fact, 
in any way affect the ownership of the pro 
perty, which consists in the right to run a 
street railroad along Broadway, and is held 
in perpetuity by the creditors of the late com 
pany or their assignees. The mortgagees may 
in fact now either work the road themselves, 
or sell the right to work it. The court ad- 
mits fully the right of the State to terminate 
the life of corporations organized under its 
laws, and the right of ihe Attorney General 
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THE CORRUPTION FUND 


As a further and additional reason for sell 


ing a Cabinet place to Mr. Wanamaker, it is 


now stated that he was the organizer of an 
‘advisory committee ” of business men who 
raised and had the handling of all the money, 
to the exclusion of the wicked Quay, who 
allowed to touch it “The able, 


adroit, and experienced politicians of the 


wus not 


Committee of course brought the resources 
of their 


Press says, ‘“‘but they did it through legitimate 


skill into play,” the Philadelphia 


channels.”” The ‘* business men,” too, whom 


Wanamaker called around him, ‘‘ doubled 
their subscriptions,” we learn from another 
source, ‘‘ when they found the project in the 
hands of business men instead of politicians, 
When ‘s 


adds the Press, ‘‘ which has become insepa 


men bemoan the use of money, 
rable from our elections, though the amount 
is exaggerated, let) them remember and 
rejoice at the movement which brings the 
most trusted and responsible business repre 
sentatives to guide it in proper directions.” 
We have no doubt that this ‘ Advisory 
Committee of Business Men” will hereafter 
be a regular appendage of the National Com- 
mittee, 


What 


men who wish to buy places under a new 


all this means is simply that the 


Administration for cash mean hereafter to 
deal directly with the President, and not as 
heretofore through an intermediary, Previ 
ous to this late canvass the Chairmen of the 
National Committees secured the large sub 
scriptions as best 


they could, in a quiet, 


not to say underhand, way. Their amounts 
and the source from which they came were 
not made public, and all the subscriber got 
for his 


and vague 


money was a sort of shamefaced 


understanding that 


places came to be 


when the 
rood distributed, he 
should not be forgotten. The reason of this 


war that 


was simply that it is only since the 
the idea has sprung up that a subscription in 
onthe Ad 


ministration, to use Dr. Parkhurst’s phrase. 


money gave 2 man a ‘* mortgage” 


In the older days it Was assumed as a matter 
of course, and as something due to_ his 


cliaracter, that a man who gave money to a 


campaign fund gave it from love of the 


cause, and looked for nothing personal 
construction he 


After 


became more 


in return Any other 


would have treated as an insult. 


awhile, however, as money 


NECESSATY managers began to promise, 


ind subscribers began to expect, something in 


return for the money, but did not wish to 
have it known. This vague arrangement, 


however, has not worked 
left the 


of his indebtedness, and consequently led 


satisfactorily. It 


incoming President in ignorance 


to his disappointing some of the large 


donors in’ ways which made them posi 


lively, but secretly, furious. They did 


not dare to air their wrongs in the news 
papers, because the press had not yet recog- 
nized the venality of offices, and because they 
had nothing to show in the way of a con 
tract ; so they took their satisfaction in pri- 
the Admi- 


nistration, and in vows not to be fooled again 


vate cursing and denunciation of 


in the same way 


The Nation. 


In the appointment ot the * Advisors Com 


mittee,” composed of leading subscribers who 


put up their money in open daylight, and 
are in formal and visible communication 
with the candidate, and who make no 
secret that they expect value for their 


checks, another and very important step 
towards the plutocratic system has been 
taken. It 
to take one member of the Cabinet, at least, 


‘ommittee. Of course he will 


will hereafter be a settled practice 


rom the 
usually be, as in Wanamaker’s case, the 


Chairman, And, we may be sure, the Com- 


mittee will not long be content with one 
place. Before very long they will demand 
more, and rich men will try to get into 


donations 
“Cabi 
There is no road in politics 
which 


the Committee, and have their 


noised abroad, as the sure way toa 
net position,” 
so well known, in fact, as that on 
our Government is now travelling; it is 
worn with the footsteps of many nations in 
all ages. Wanamaker is really one of the 
familiar figures in history. He has 


stood behind a dozen thrones, and overthrown 


most 


half a dozen republics. 

The New York 7iémes, in supporting the 
suggestion that the use of money at the late 
election should be investigated by Congress, 
thinks it guard against the 
suggestion that the inquiry might be made 


necessary to 


the basis of an impeachment of Gen. Harri- 
There can be 
uo danger of anything of the sort. The ma- 
teria's for any such contest must be fur- 
nished by some State or States, as the law 


son's title to the Presidency. 


exists at present; it cannot be created by any- 
the House of Rep- 
Votes which 
come in from any State without dispute or 


thing a committee of 


resentatives could discover. 
challenge, will have to be counted, and there 
is no sign or prospect,or indeed a possibility, 
of any such dispute arising in any State that 
Gen. Harrison has carried. He has been 
lawfully elected, even if he owes his ma- 


jerities to corrupt voting. There has no 
where been any question raised of fraudu- 
lent re zistering or counting, or of any culpa- 
bility on the part of returning officers. All 
that is 


Managers may we 


charged against the Republican 


presume, be charged 


against the Democratic managers also. It 


may as well be admitted, if only for the 


j 
purposes of the inquiry, that, with larger 
means at their disposal, the latter would not 


have left Quay and Wanamaker so much to 





boast of ; but to be entirely candid it must 
also be said that an inquiry would not be as 
| damaging to the Democrats as to the 


Republicans A 


that when two 


well-known legal saw says 
illy to 


partics are equi 
ld of the 


blame, the one who has got ho 


thing in lispute isthe best off as regards le 
val right: but this rule docs not hold good 
when the time comes to apportion moral re- 
sponsibility. The victor then gets the larger 
share of biam: The man who protits 
most by a wrong is the one who has the 


worst standing in the court of morals, even 
partici 


when he has many confederates or 
pators. 

What the inquiry is needed for is, not to 
raise any dispute, or contest any claim, or in- 


} troduce any disturbance whatever into the 
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devolution of the Presidency, bu 


to inform 
the public judgment touching the evil to be 
dealt with. 
turned to it, and there is a strong and grow 


The public attention is now 


ing disposition to deal with it, which, how 
ever, necds to be fortitied by evidence of some 
more positive sort than is to be found in 
the reports of indi- 
there is 
sworn testimony on the subject, tens of thou- 


newspaper charges or 
viduals. As long as no official, 
sands will evade the formation of any opi 
nion about it, or any aid in obtain- 
We saw during the 


canvass how easy it was, even for clergymen 


giving 
ing remedial legislation. 
and other professional moralists, to shut 
their Republican 
as long as the 
found in the 

very same plea will avail 


eyes to the forgeries 


them were only 


The 


others now in 


proofs of 
to be newspapers. 
shutting their eyes to the prevalence of vote 
buying. But get a few managers on the 
witness-stand under oath, and all the vague- 
ness and uncertainty which now surrounds 
the subject would vanish ina few hours, 
The Crédit-Mobilier investigation is a fair 
examole of what an inquiry of this sort may 
When 


it was begun, we feel sure very few people 


do in throwing light on dark subjects. 
indeed supposed anything serious would 
come of. it. 
days it had ruined two or three members of 
Congress, including the Vice-President, and 


Before it had gone on many 


terribly smirched the reputation of several 
others. The Blaine investigation, the Sharp 
investigation, and the Croton Aqueduct in- 
vestigation are all examples of the great pub- 
lic value of the inquisitorial powers of the 
Legislature. The more partisan and unre- 
liable the press becomes, the more valuable 
these powers are. 
How unreliable, when party interests are 
involved, the press is considered by a great 
many intelligent men, may be gathered from 
by the Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst in his sermon on electoral cor- 
ruption on Thanksgiving Day. It is. true 
that all the knowledge most people have of 
public matters they learn from the daily 
kind of 


the account given of it 


press, but it is clearly not this 
knowledge that makes them very indignant 
For this some 


and. it 


or rouses them to action. 
thing more substantial is necessary, 
is the Legislature only that can supply it. 
The attention of ministers, if we may judge 
Parkhurst’s 


from Bishop Coxe’s and Dr. 


remarks, has at last been called to the sub 
ject. It is 


large proportion of 


needless to say that a very 


the men who supply 


the money for electoral corruption are cither 


members or attendants at Christian churches, 


and are, or are desirous of being thought, 


amenable to religious intluences. We must 


help the ministers to get at the consciences 


| of these men, or whatever it is that does duty 


| 
| 
i 


as their consciences; and the only way to 


abniditini 


help them is to supply them with 
pool pools is 


tion which the sinners cannot 


** newspaper charges.” 


THE SENATE TARIFF BILL. 
Tue changed position of parties has given 
fresh importance to the Senate Tariff Bull. 


It is reasonable to expect that the complexion 
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buildings, in which sittings are bought and 
old with a heavy brokerage to the sexton, 
if enormous prices, and — res rved = for 
Oce pation by the owner as jealously ius 
his private parlor; in which the music is 
hired at the cost of an opera troupe ina 
small German city, and discussed in the 


sume temper and with the same standards that 
people apply to Patti or Nilsson It is im 
possible to persuade a poor man that these 


ligious organizations, and that 


eally re 
: 


they ‘really meant to show 


Nor can 


poor man by asking him, as some church- 


Way to heaven they ‘* corner” a 


how it would be possi 


be 


rocrs do occasionally, 


ble to ‘trun the church,” human nature 
ing What it is, without selling the pews at 
high rates, if not, as in some enses, to the high 
est bidders, Tle will not argue this point 
Ile says it ts for Christians to tind out how 
» make room for him at God's altar, 
ind he makes merry over spiritual insight 
which is unequal to the solution of this ex 
tremely earthly problem. In short, the at 


tack on ‘‘ the Bohemian Element,” and ‘the 
Italian Element,” and ‘the Colored Ele 
ment must begin in the churches” them 
elves by the display of greater simplicity and | 
of greater indifference to money, and by | 
some approach, for at least one day in the | 
week, to the asceticism which once con- | 
quered the world. 
Two or three Protestant churches have | 
made a step inthis direction, and we know | 
of nothing in the religious worship. of the | 
city which ts half so moving as the spectact 
they present when crowded on Sunday with | 
| 


a plainly and even shabbily dressed multi 


tude, who truly know what that weight of 
care is 
“That crushes into dumb despati 
One half man race 


But the two or three which have turned over | 


a new leaf work under great disadvantages | 
is long as the majority, a few blocks away, | 


continue to out the club idea, and 


Carry 
pastor and people give Satan full swing dur- 


ing the hot summer months, when the poor | 


welter and their children perish in the tene- 


There cannot be two standards | 


USCS, 


ness in Christian life. If the free church 


be the real thing, there must 


the poor man 


rong with the club 


something w 


church: and what kind of creed is it which 
covers both with its blessings and = promises? 
In short, if religious organizations are to 


on the masses of igno 


make any impression 


rance and barbarism which are accumulating 


in New York, they must work under a com 
outward 


. 
pine, 


with the same 
ood faith, 


mon disci and 
signs of sincerity and 


THE SILVER QUESTION IN ENGLAND 
Tue final report of the Royal Commission, 
charged to investigate and report upon the 


has reached us. As is al 
ready known, the Commission were equal 


silver question, 
lv 


livided on the question whether any steps 

should be taken to promote international 

bimetallism, six members being opposed. to 

such steps and six favori them In the 
i the names of Lord Herschell 


mankind the | 


‘The MN ation. 
bock, Sir T. IT. 
Mr. L. H. 


or less known 


Farrer, Mr. J. W. Birch, 
and 
t] 


this side of 
water as men of weight In politico economic 
The 


have 


more on 


discussions, 


which recognized = standing 
of their 
+; 


of these questions 


Mr. J. A. Balfour 


side any 
own country as misters 
Mallet and 


the dou 


outside 
Louis 


Sir 


are 
In addition to 


ble report, Sir Louis Mallet and Mr. D. Bar 
bour make supplementary reports on their 


side of the controversy, which is the 
bimetallic side, intimating that the line of 


reasoning employed by their colleagues is 
The other 


recommend efforts 


not entirely satisfactory to them, 
the 


sustain silver 


side, monometallists, 


to * 
twenty shilling notes or certificates, based on 


and 


“by the issue of ten 


redeemable in 
hn Lub 


silver at its market value and 
From this 


Birch dissent 


that metal project Sir do 


bock and Mr 


It is considered in England 


equal 


W hol 


that the 


division of the Commission leaves the 
question exactly where it} was in the begin 


ul 


lo rather 


ning, and as thoueh no investigation at 
had been held We think it 
we think it will impress most 


will « 
more people 
who take pains toread the document with the 
idea that the subject is beyond the ken of all 
but GOmniscience, and that, where so much 
mist and confusion are found, or can be pro- 
duced, by twelve men vested with authority 
to send for persons and papers, it would be 
With 
out undervaluing the weighty arguments and 

of the report signed by Lord 
and his colleagues, or the impor 
to 


have not laid 


highly inexpedient to do anything. 


judicial tome 
Herschel 
of 


vether, it seems to us that they 


tance the facts they have brought 


proper stress upen the strongest argument 


that makes for their side of the case, viz. 
that the monetary fun f 


tion of government 


is force and sanction 


simply to give the 
of law to that which business experience has 
evolved and put in practice; in other words, 
the Taw 
the statute law also; that when the 


rree that whatever is merchant 


In 


former 


ton 
2. 28 
shall 


changes, the latter shall change, but 


no sooner 
The gold standard has come to pass in 
the wavy of nature. It was not foist 


ed upon civilized m: any act of 


ichstag, or Congress; nor 
or all of them together, 


have so foisted it if it had 


ParHament, or He 
could any of these, 
not come upon us 

The thing being 
here, it is presumptively a good thing. The 
that any attempt | 


be fore they took note eof it. 


also, § 


presumption is, r 
] 
i 


— 


Congress, or a 
it, to 
would 1 


Reichstag, or 


to do 


Parliament, 


combined, away with and 


} 


ist 


for it 


itute something ¢ 2 


subst 
pernicious in the extreme, or would only 


be prevented from being so by the 
utter futility of the attempt—the utter 
impossibility of changing, by the mere al 


teration ofa statute, a course of events which 
does not depend upon any statute, and which 
hascome about naturally. To declare what 
shall be legal tender is a very different thing 


ind 


Wg 


from prescribing what estimation mank 


shall put upon. silver and gold respective 
It is this estimation that makes standards of 
value, and unmakes them when they cease 


ble and The six 


to be serviceable and satisfactory 


Courtney, all of whom are 


only names on the other 
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bimetallists decline to 


the ratio at 
which and should be coined, 
looking upon that matter of detail 
So it was considered by the two monetary 


IN7S8 and 1881, 


discuss 
gold silver 


as a 


conferences held in Paris in 
but the conferences always adjourned just 
before reaching that interesting point In the 
debate. 

The Economist 
ject for issuing silver certificates in England. 
This is the weakest part of the Herschell re 
It is part of a vague idea entertain 
sil 


condemns dv fefo the pro 


port 
ed by the Commissioners of holding 
ver up by the tail, another part being a 
general missionary effort to induce foreign 
countries to use more silver than they find for 
their advantage. What economic science de- 
mands, above all things, is that silver be al 
lowed to find its own level, so that produc 
tion and consumption, as in other things, 


mav balance each othe: 


‘TATTLE LORD FAUNTLERO) 
COPYRIGHT CASE. 


THE 


the 


THe official of copyright case 
which arose out of the unauthorized dramati 
zation of Mrs. Burnett's ‘ Little Lord Faunt 
leroy,’ has recently been published (Warne & 
Co. vs. Seebohim, Lar Lecpurts, 59 Chancery 


Division, pp. 73-838 This suit 


report 


presents 
some points of more than usual interest. 
Mrs. Burnett published her work in the S¢. 


Nicholas, and arranged with Warne & Co. 


for its simultaneous reproduction in’ Eng 
land, where the British copyright was 
registered by the plaintiffs Neither in 
the arguments of counsel nor in the 


opinion of the Judge is it mentioned that 
the author is not a subject of Great Britain, 


fact that she 


nor is any notice taken of the 
Was not at any time during the publication 
of her book within the territory of the 
United Kingdom. Thisis of importance to 
American authors, going to show that 
simultaneous or first) publication in Great 
Britain, together with there, 
will of themselves enable the author to main- 
and 


as 
registration 


tain suit in defence of the copyright ; 
that the expense of a journey to Canada or 
other British territory at the time of publica 
m may be omitted without jeopardizing 
the protection given by the English courts, 

The defendant, Seebobm, dramatized Mrs. 


th 


Burnett's story in a three-nact comedy, and 


wrote to the author for her sanction to its 


representation, This she refused to grant, 
being under the impression that she had le 
gally reserved to herself the right to drama. 
tize her own work. But the domestic copy- 
right legislation of England does not enable 
the author to right. Any one 


may dramatize another's novel and publicly 


reserve this 


represent it without the least regard to the 





wishes of the author of the original. The 
defendant, therefore, was within his legal 


prerogative in producing his drama on the 


stage ; and this was conceded at the trial, the 
counsel for plaintiffs admitting that it was 
‘*not sought to interfere with the repre 
sentation of the play.” Mr. Seebohm, how- 


seems, in his dramatization, to have 


of the origi- 


ever. 


made more than ‘‘a fair use’ 


nal, the evidence going to show 
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the Socialists, there was not much reason for 
celebration, However that may be 
reached Hyde Park, I met, 


thick yellow fog, detachments of So 


, when I 
coming out of the 
alists and 
Anarchists, with red fla fiving; and once 
they had grouped themselves around the two 
the speeches bezan The principal 

Graham, M.P., 


who, it wil be remembered, was John Burns's 


wayon 


sy ikers were Mr. Cunningham 


fellow prisoner after list year’s disturbanees in 


the Square, and who is always to be found 


wher there is a chance of notoriety Mrs. 
Parsons, the widow of Parsons, the Chicago 
Anarchist ; and William Morris, who, as a So 


Cialist reporter puts it, “had come there solely 


to stand by the widow of the man of the masses 
who had fallen—no matter how--in the fight 
with the elasses.” One or two leading Social- 


ists Were in the crowd, but they took no active 
part in the proceedings 

This crowd was made up principally of the 
very outcasts of society—the poor untortunate 
creatures who, perhaps through no fault of 
theirs, have fallen so low as to be incapable, 
not only of reforming society, but of saving 


With 


discontented who 


themselves from their own degradation, 
them, of course, were the 


would not stoop to honest work under any cir 


cumstances I noticed there was a= strong 
foreign element pre-ent, made up mostly of 
Polish Jews and Germans IT saw but two or 
three respectable persons, the most conspicuous 
of hom i it i'l Warren bimself, un- 
t ized, and listening with smile to th 
eroans that wet given aft every mention of his 
name, The talk of the people round me bad a 


strong Anarchist flavor, There was a good 
deal said about the bombs to be thrown at the 
next meeting in Trafalgar Square. One Ame 
rican told me it had grown too hot for him 
where, indeed, hardly any one would 


listen to him 


at heme, 
and so he had come to England 
And it is to this rabble, from whom even 
decent Socialists expect no help, William Mer 
These are the men to 
and who will give 
it to him only so long as it consists but in 
cheering his denunciations of the powers that 
be 

Morris’s career has been a strange chapter 
in the history ef Socialism im England, and is 
characteristic of the change the iast four years 


have brought about. There have been innu 
merable splits among the English Socialists, 
too infinitesimal to be noticed; but one, more 
marked, has divided them into two parties, as 
opposed to each other in doctrine and policy as 


are the Conservatives and Liberals. On the 


one side are the men who are becoming daily 
more and more convinced that before social 
conditions can be bettered, man himself must 
be developed mentally and morally, and that 
theonly way to accomplish this is to take ad 
vantage of existing educational and political 
means, Champion has run for Parliament; 


make-believe parliaments—and this form = of 


make-believe is very popular with Englishmen 


—have been formed as a sort of training school 
for aspirants to publie and politieal life ; the 
Fabian Seciety distributes leaflets, and its 
members give series of lectures in public West- 


End halls. 


for the unattainable; but we must admit that, 


We may think they are working 


2 











at least, they do not believe that human nature | 


can be changed in a day, or that, once men 
profess themselves Socialists, the millennium 
will have con 

On the other side are the Socialists who seek 
to gain their ends by rousing, as they express 


it, the masses to a sense of their wrongs, but 


realy DY Jnflatoing the very lowest forms of 
Lire i r can be 


mm 





The 


considered Socialists ; the Social Democratic 


Wation. 


Federation has degenerated into a red Anar 


chist organization. Inflammatory speeches in 





Hyde Park and the East End, hints or plain 
statements as to the necessity of using force, 
revolutionary talk, are their weapons of reform 
They look for the successful solution of the 
most difficult social problems to the ignorant 
and degraded, who, if matters were to come t 


+ 


aerisis, and the capitalists and upper classes 
were to be destroyed, would, after their vic 
tory, hold exactly the same place in the social 
ranks which is theirs to-day. 

It is because William Morris isso well-known 
and loved and respected for the great work he 
has given to the world, that one cannot help re- 
gretting the fact that he is rapidly becoming 
identified with the party of violence, rather 
And the worst 
of it is that to-morrow, if be and the crowds 


than with the party of reform. 
who listened to him in Hyde Park were in dan- 
who tell you of the bombs 
to throw but always run at the 


first charge of the police 


ver, these brave men, 
thev are going 
, would turn their 
backs upon him, and allow him to pay the 
penalty of their folly and cowardice. After 
having wrecked his factory at Merton Abbey, 
looted his shoo on Oxford Street, sacked his 
house in Hammersmith, and burned bis manor 
on the upper Thames, they would leave tim in 
ihe lurch, The truth is, William Morris is on 


the horns of a dilemma 


BOLOGNA IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
BoLoOGNA, November S, TSs5, 
THe celebration held last August in honor of 
Galvani (which had been postponed on account 
naturally brings 
life was in Bolognaa hun- 


of the cholera two years agi 
one to think of what 
dred years ago, When this physicist was con 
ducting the experiments which led to his cis 
covery of animal magnetism. For this mat 
rials are ample—in part printed, and especially 


iB] 


inthe great collection of manuscript diaries 


to the Municipal Library, 


and letters belonging 
which also has a good store of engravings, il 
lustrating thus the outward appearance of the 
town, as well as its life. It is curious to com 
pare a drawing preserved here of a demonstra- 
tion in the anatomical theatre in 1747 witha 
photograph taken in the present year, or a re- 
coustruction by G, Amato of the same subject 
from a miniature made in) 1754 tut perhaps 
what strikes one most at first in the old draw- 
ings is the falsity of effect in interiors as well 
as in street views, coming from the fact that 
distance and space are disproportionately mag- 
nified. It seems to be only since the advent of 
photograpby that any but an extraordinarily 
clever draughtsman has succeeded in putting 
human figures in their proper relations to a 
given space, as seen from a. single point of 
view, or at least from a usual point of view. 
Luigi Galvani was born in 1737, and was at 
tached under various titles to the Univers 





of Bologna from 1763 until his death in 1798 


induced him to 


The accident which 


earry on 


his experiments occurred in 1780. The decisive 


discovery was on September 26, 1756, on the 


street now called 


after Ugo Bassi; but this he chose still t 


terrace of his house in the 


verify by a variety of inethods before exclaim 
ing that the body of an animal is an org: 
Leyden jar. He formally 





published the result 
of bis researches fn 1701, These dates are men 
tioned simply for convenience, and to show 
during what period of time Galvani lived. It 
the materials for his biography be scanty, the 
are plentiful enough for that of his townsma: 
the Marchese ‘ 
] t x } 


the | 


Franceseo Albergati-Capar 


y- Writer, who died six years after Gal 
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vani, and was born nine years before him. On 
this subject Ernesto Masi has written an enter- 
taining monograph; and from this, with the 





help of i's recently published 
book on e theatres, * and a few 
similar studies, it is easy to obtain a fair v 


of the times in which Galvani lived. 





Althouch it was abou 1 
had placed itself under the protection of the 


Pope, and had, while often turbulent and dis 


been governed by a papal legate, 


obedient, 
yet, up tothe French Revolution, it kept all 
the forms and claimed to possess the inde- 
pendence of an aristocratic republic. It was 
called the Bolognese and had at Rome 
an Ambass dor who 


those of other states, When 





and privileges as 
Galvani was born, the papal legate was Car 
dinal Prospero Lambertini, who in 1740 became 
Pope Benedict XIV.,to whom Voltaire dedi 
of which the 





cated his tragedy of ** Mahomet ” 


with Voltaire’s autograph, is 


presentation copy, 
stillin the University Library), and 
Horace Walpole erected a monument.  Presi- 


lent De Brosses saw him in Bologna in 1730 


to whom 


and deseribed him thus 


* When we dont 
ning téle-a-léfe with the 
Lambertini, a good fellow 
who tells us many good stories about won 
about the Court of Rome. I have 
to remember some of them for use on oecasion 
He is especially fond of ti and hearing 
about the Regent and tits 


ant, Cardinal 
Dubois; and says to me sometimes, * Parlate un 


go there, we pass our eve 
Cardinal Archbishop 
without any airs, 
leh Or 


t.} ' ' 
aken pais 














poco di questo Cardinale del Bose Hi 

conversation is very agreeable: he is witty aiid 

vay,and has a knowledge of literature. He 

has a habit of using in the construction of his 

phrases certain exp! ‘tives littl suitable to a 
, 


Cardinal: and in that, as well as in 
else, he is very like the | G 
for he has excellent morals, is very charitable, 
and very assiduous in his arcbiepiscopal du- 








When Lambertini becar Pope, he t to 
Bologna the famous C wl Albero Wi 
tnilitant disposition made him conceive plans 
f reform greatly distressing to the Bologa 
who feared that tl should lose the 


nants of their republican institutions 
“dd Se 


held in 1753 the offic tf Go mere 





been appoint 
37k 


gati, Who had already 





usual period of two months, and had the same 
iftice again in 1783, in both cases being obliged 
o spend large sums of money in pomp, shows, 


+ t} 


festivities, and Jargesses to the populace. One 


of his friends deseribes going to see him, and 
finding him with the distracted air of a man 
full of business, until he begins to speak of his 


Comedies and to praise them, when the Gonfa- 


loniere becomes again politeand courteous, asks 


him to sit down, and offers him a cup of choco 


late. On. his lamenting that aifairs of state 
should divert him from the theatre, 
replies: 

* Listen, my dear friend; [ will speak to vou 
in all frankness. it is quite true that the Gon- 
ftalonierld ought to bave very little time, and 
perhaps none at all, because they are supposed 

y use if on public business and in presiding 


™ 1 
over the affairs of the nation. Bu 











\ 1 Us ll 
Bologna matters are «to tell the trut some 
what ditferent. We ha many persons who 
charitably re} us of weight of the 
ernment. First, at the distance of S00 miiles, 
there isin Rome a st dressed hite, who, 
as sovereign of Our city, ist its to light 
| our publie cares. Then | 
white ends us e \ ! tpl at ssl 
in red, who has under “many priests dre i 
in black, who has them a Javmian dis- 
ting hed by a lal wt hanes from 
his neck, who has under him fifty or sixty pet 
sons, Who, notwithst 1 territ lisplay 
k Ma La vit i | i! ‘ ' 
» Alt t ‘ i ! | 
ne Al hed l H 
e 3 fi 4 « 
it au t ! 
t ba Tn) 1 
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but amused witness of a controversy between 


some of his unknown enemies and his equally 


unknown partisans. It was at this time that 


he made the acquaintance of Albergati, whose 
guest he was both then and afterwards, and 
with whom he renimained in’ constant corre- 
spondence. Medebach’s company came back 
again in 1772, and then acted, not only the 
comedies of Goldoni, but those of his great 


rival, Gozzi. These representations were in 
the new and now existing Communal Theatre, 
built after the old Malvezzi had 
been burnt down. ‘The contract provided that 


the theatre should be closed on Friday, on the 


which was 


eves of the Assumption and Nativity of the 
Virgin: that there should be no fireworks of 
any kind, or anything obscene, immodest, or 


contrary to religion, and that due quiet and 


modesty should be observed, Medebach came 


Wit; but 
were interrupted ** by most prudent order,” in 


back again in his representations 
consequence of violent earthquakes, and were 
not begun avain till 1782. Tragedies of Alfieri 
stage only at the 
the “Antigone” 
1798. 


appeared on the Bologna 


very end of the century in 


197, and the ‘** Virginia” in The plays 


of Metastasio held) possession of the stage 
for sixty years, from 1730 till 1700; but these 
were always set to music, and the same text 


was often sung to the music of very different 


The music of the * Didone Abban 
grt) | 


~) 


composers 


donata,” by Antonio Mazzoni, executed in 1 
happens to be the only one of forty different 
scores Of this opera which is not mentioned by 
musical historians, 

But it is impossible to speak briefly of the 
triumphs of Metastasio, of the interesting his- 
tory of the Philharmonic Academy, or even of 
the visit of the English musical historian, Dr. 
Charles Burney, in 1770, when he heard for the 
first time Mozart, 


examination for his admission as an honorary 


who was just passing his 


member of the Academy, All this has been 
too recently and too well treated by Vernon 
Lee (Miss Paget) in her entertaining book, 


‘Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy,’ 

The great 
inost frequently in connection with the opera 
The Com- 
the 
opera of “Il trionfo di Clelia,’ words by Me 


composers W hose names 


appear 
are Cimarosa, Hasse, and Jomelli. 
munal Theatre was opened in 1762 with 
tastasio and music by Gluck; and the composer 
himself came to Bologna to direct the represen- 
tation. It 


appreciating the regularity of the composition, 


was a failure. The critics, while 


found it as solemn as a requiem sung in church; 
and Gluck soon went away, well provided with 
pence, but very poor in applause, so that the 
loungers about Bologna used to sing, 

irt el Clue 

friest; 


iban pres 


iol . . 
Perche ele 


‘Dmanely 
pet 

Chfal fa t 
un gran Mamaluch.’ 


which may be roughiy translated 


Po-morrow woos Gluck, 
He leaves for Trieste; 
The soonest the best, 
For he’s a big Mameluke 
(luck, however, had a return of popularity, 


for his ‘Orfeo ed Euridice” was played in 1771, 


and the \leeste ’ was well given, with gene- 
ral approval, in 1778, Gluck, who was then in 
Milan, preparing an opera for the new theatre 
there, was invited to Bologna to direct the 
*Alceste.’ but he was unwilling to risk a 
second experience, 

When Goethe was in Bologna in 1786, he 
kept himself aloof from society, and speaks 


only of the pictures and his general impres- 
sions of the } lace, \bout the local dialect. of 
which a specimen has been given above, he 


“The Bok 
lect, which T sh« 


Says : gnese speech is a horrid dia- 





uuld never bave looked for here 





Wation. 


don't 


Lhe 


—rough, abbreviated, and so forth. I 
understand a werd when they talk together. 
Venetian is noonday lightin comparison.” This 
Mine. de 


* Bologna is one of 


agrees with what Staél says in ‘Co 


rinne’: the towns where 
you find a very great number of men learned 
in different ways; but the people there produce 
a disagreeable impression, Lucile expected 
the harmonious language of Italy that she had 
been told of, and was painfully surprised by 
the Bolognese dialect, than which there is no- 
thing rougher in northern countries,” Exag 
verations aside, the dialect is not of the smooth 


est; but, like the Milanese and the Berga- 
masque, it is interesting, as showing the in- 


fluence of Northern peoples even while Latin 
was stil a living language. Itisa pity, by the 
way, that so many are forced to use * Corinne’ 
at school as one of their first French reading 
books. Reading it again now, especially here 
in Italy, and regarding it, not only as an at- 
tempted representation of Italy and Italian 
life before the French Revolution, but especial- 
ly as showing Mme. de Staél’s personal views 
of Italian literature and art, it is deeply inte- 
resting; the reader 
must admit its cHarm. 

But—I was going, perhaps rightly. to say un- 
fortunately—after the Italy described by Mme, 
de Staél, after the charming life in Bologna in 
the time of Albergati, came the French Revo- 
of Savoy in 
As a conclusion of long 


and even most careless 


and then the invasion 
the autuinn of 1792. 
debates the Senate intrusted the CGonfaloniere 


with the sum of 120 francs to protect the town, 


lution, 


which he divided among three churches for 
prayers—a method perhaps as sensible as any 
other for expending such a large The 
French finally entered Bologna on June 19, 
1706, in perfect peace—7,000 men commanded 
by Augereau—the first shock that they gave to 
the inhabitants being that they cut two 


sun, 


in 
some of the processions in honor of Corpus Do- 
mini. To show their respect for property and 
religion, they shot a soldier who had stolen a 
chalice from a church: but they emptied the 
public treasury; took all the artistic and scien- 
tific treasures from churches, galleries, and 
museums; sacked the Monte di FietA, leaving 
only those pledges that were worth less than 
forty dollars; made great requisitions in sub- 
stance; and imposed a tax of 4,000,000 livres 
tournois, payable in eight days, on the upper 
French manner of con 


classes. This was the 


ferring freedom. Inthe reorganization which 
followed, our friend, Albergati, was appointed 
Censor of the Press and Inspector of Theatres, 
and was even promised a professorship of dra- 
matic literature in the reorganized University. 
A certain quondam marquis, then citizen Save- 
rio Calvi, weary of the constant demands on 
his purse, stuck up in various parts of the town 
a notice of this tenor: 

‘* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, &c. The 
citizen Saverio Calvi, finding bimself in the 
greatest need, through lacking money enough 
to assist the grievous necessities of the Repub- 
lic, for which the Government has imposed on 
hima forced Loan of 10,000 Frances; and being 
obliged to pay in a few days the surtax of 8 per 
cent., and on the 20th of December next the 
anticipated tax of 6 per cent., and being anx- 
ious to take every measure for giving the Gov- 
ernment proof of his patriotism, has resolved 
to sell an Estate situated in the Commune of 
Calderara, &c., &c. If any of those many rich 
honest men who have not only made very great 





profits from the operations of the war, and who | 
are also not included in the list of the takers of | 


the forced loan, desire to purchase this estate, 
they may apply, &c.” 

Albergati, who had permitted the publica- 
tion of this notice—either without thought or 
from appreciation of the joke 
Such a hubbub, how- 


was removed 


from both his offices. 
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created that he was restored, In 


1802 he was again removed because he forbade 


ever, Was 


the publication of a translation of Rousseau’s 
* Nouvelle Heloise,’ 
justified his action in the 


and especially because he 


matter. His love of 


France and of French literature, like that ot 
Alfieri and of every other Italian, had been 
eured by events. > Ss. 


Corresp madenee, 


THE SECRET BALLOT AND BRIBERY. 
To THE Eptror oF THE NATION : 

Sir: Tnotice that the Vufion is of the opi- 
nion that * ballot 


as the simplest remedy for briberyat the polls.” 


a secret is the surest as well 
Allow me to call your attention to the working 
of an absolutely secret ballot in Canada, where, 
under the Dominion Elections Act, at least two 
general elections have been held, under rules 
and regulations which render it altogether im- 
possible to discover how an individual votes, 
unless he is absolutely illiterate and unable even 
tomake a cross. It isa fact that, in the Prov- 
New Nova Scotia, 


bribery and corruption prevail to an enormous 


inces of Brunswick and 
extent at the Dominion general and by-elec- 
tions, quite as much so since the act was per- 
fected 


that election expenses are continually on the 


about eight vears ago--as before, and 


increase. In one largely agricultural constitu- 
ency in the Province of New Brunswick, over 
$50,000 is said, by well-informed persons, to 
have been paid by two opposing eandidates for 
the purchase of votes at a general election un 
der the above act, and I have every reason to 
believe that [am safe In saying that not a sin 
gle Dominion election contest has been held in 
either New 
the last eight years, without a large expend 
iture for the votes one 
all of the When I tell 

that many voters expect to be paid for their 


Brunswick or Nova Scotia, during 


purchase of by or 


candidates, you 
day, asthey put it, before they will vote for the 
party to which they belong, or with which they 
are in sympathy, you will understand the ex- 
tent to which bribery at our Dominion elections 
prevails. 

I do not believe that one per cent, of the votes 
purchased are lost to the purchaser by the ope- 
ration of the secret ballot, as there is a feeling, 
even among men who will sell their votes, that 
when you have taken a candidate’s money you 
are bound to vote for him as a matter of busi- 
ness, and I think the contract is rarely broken. 
The law with regard to bribery at elections is 
as stringent here as in England, and the penal 
ties severe ; and yet the law is decidediy unpop- 
ular, and election petitions are seldom carried 
through. Perhaps the provisions of the Eng- 
lish Election Act, limiting the legitimate ex 
penditure acrording to population, and vacat 
ing the seat for an excess cven of such legiti- 
mate expenditure, and the provision under 
which a constituency can be disfranchised for a 
period, when bribery has been proved to have 
largely prevailed in the 
have had a cood deal to do with 


which are not found 
Canadian act 
suppressing corruption at elections in England. 
Public opinion in England is also in sympathy 
with the law, but with us I fear the like can 
not be said. Actual experience in Canada 
leads one to believe that one cannot depend up- 
on a secret ballot alone to insure purity at elec- 
tions. The result under the act in the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec is altogether similar to 
that in the maritime Provinces, and the cor- 
ruption prevailing all over Canada at the last 
general election under a secret ballot was some- 
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toning Ssal tora i 
try ( 
|The bribable Canadian i : ‘ Stat 
? ' ’ ) 4 ¢ 
to be in the midd stig 1 
holding itself bound inh I . . 
and | ' f S \ 
and no dot has its anu 1 i 
class of trattickers It is i otherwise s 
H } #6 6) * ¢ 
with the ‘‘ tloaters " « 7 eat ¢ Ss w 
have to be plied with liqu ind actually 
shut up overnight, and tinally driven to t , 
polls like cattle, w th ballots in view I 
der to make sure of their gettit it nel oni n any sis , 
wage and votin Ss agree I { ’ 
class is sometimes roiling Wed 
J. OBrien, whose infidelity to his R 
hirers Is now causing so much erief i \ 
idea circles. —Ep. NATION 
eke : 
y 


4 PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONA AMEND sleulat istort Y 
MEN | party ‘ I 
To THE Epiror oF THE Na N 
Sirk: As it seems to be the nalienal 


of every American citizen to try to i 


on the Constitution of t} United Stat I HI \ N S \ 
wish to take a hand at it inyself LON 
To the proposition to inge oul tora 
svstem to a direct vote for President at \ i i NA 
President, you have raised the very se us s What vn : 
jection of the long delay and consequent unea i 
siness and loss, before the popular majority V ‘ t 


could be ascertained, Yet it must be adinitt to briz tt t t . ' 


on the other hand, that there are grave States, and 

tions tothe present system. The first in impor inted \t firs a! ther 
tance is, that the choice of Presidential vid Sont rn Stat 

dates is practical y restricted to State Whos tl rtant tl t V is 
vote is supposed to be doubtful and decisis trake t N 
Che second is, that the larger States his ! S 

an undue preponderanes I say t t| West \ _ 

of New York should have tt i ‘ 

those of Connecticut only X and t s xt 
since two votes are n ft st Ss 

spective of population), the advanta 

to be with t} t s! i Hex mst ites if t t fa i 

that each State casts its a 1 , » 

makes the voting power of a cit f New 

York six times as great as that of a tizer f tr | \ 


Connecticut. \ majority f 1.00) in New Ther ' rs : . 
York means thirty-six 
ty in Connecticut only six votes NV : 


Now there is a simple change, tha 3 t 8 





ways seemed to me to carry t r syst S 
representation more symmetrically than t t \ 
present system, which would do awa \ 
both these evils, witl if . far as | i! 
being liable to the objection vou n to t S 
popular election, Our electoral representation . . I N . 
is based upon our Congress tl representatior six t States ~ 
in which the two Senators represent t \ \ 
State, and the several Representatis tt ‘ 
respective districts. on a basis ‘ 
So we havi ir tw ectors-at-la 
seuting the whole Stat i t 
trict electors. My pr t 
this: Let the « fors 
whom the S | 
larg e voted f t wl St 
district elect only y % ~ 3 ‘ . : 
trict rhis plan w [ t ! 
lowing advantages 
1.) it would pres t . . 
equality and sovereignty : < t \ t 
constitution of t Sena t \ \ N t i ‘ ‘ 
in a direct, popular election t t stitue sit 1 ‘ vould , i! 
2.) It would put tl t Stat . < . It t ft t 
more nearly i t is t tate W het t 
sional districts ar it teiy | ‘\ flow t 4 la [ad 








ADA 


inquil Assuming that, if tru 


the policy a l pted Is nota 





a very limited and inadequ 
the prince) le ? 
Whatever increased profits our 


turers of ** protected ” a1 es get, or whatever 


“workmen, miu 


increased wages they pay tb 


come from other class: the consumers Of 
their products. These increased profits, o1 
increased wages, are certainly not paid by 


foreigners, because the highest possible * pro 
tection,” hence the greatest possible profit and 


the highest possible wages, would result from 


the absolute exclusion of all foreign produ 


which compete with thos» of home productiot 


But, if it increases the general prosperity, and 


¢ 


li 
at the expense of an ther, or at the expense ¢ 
tt 


our laboring men a fair compensation by in 


» community; or if it is right to secure t 








posing a tax on consumers—why should the 


limit their demands to the paltry sums now 


It this principle is sound, the onl 


paid them ¢ 
valid objection to the Henry George system 
taxation is that it is entirely too modest an 
moderate in its demands, .On thi 
the Anarchists are the only sensible people i 


this country, and the only true economists. 


If workingmen are entitled to ‘‘ fair” wages 


to be drawn froma fund secured by taxatior 


+ . ie oe 
mselves the proper Judges « 


and if they are th 


¢ 


Whatis “fair, they are great fools, 1b seems te 


if they are content with the paltry sur 





»y now receive. If it is right to take on 


dollar out of my earnings, or my accumulations 


to increase the earnings of another man, iti 
equally right to take ten or a hundred, if th 


majority think it will be to their advantage 


A FARMER ON THE MISSIONARY OF 


FREE TRADE. 


To THe Epitor or THe NATION: 





Sir: I,a farmer, am greatly interested it 
What you say about the necessity of winnin 
over the farmers to the right side of the tarif 
question, Permit me to offer a suggestion 

Before the election, in discussion with a pr 


tectionist, Tasked him to point out to me tl 





Inhanuiae 


it isright and proper to build up one industry 


hy pothesis 
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1 
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v 
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rf 
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it t or i fol of law, ay 
to | vn use a part (not all, for the 
live f tl arnings of another man 
rrect, ail ce ers of steel in any 

form are the slaves of the steel manufacture! 
all wearers of \ Hen rinents are the slaves 
f the wool-growers; all men who live in 
houses are th ves of the lumber kings; and 
soon thr h the long list ious fact 
that the name “ Republica which meant 
thirty short years ago, an opponent of slavery, 


has now come tomean a defender of the same 


‘sum of all villanies.” In the recent canvass 
the Republican party was the party of slavery, 


and the Democrats tl party of 
Strange metamorphosis ! 


It slavery was wrong, protection is wrong 


and ‘if slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong,” 


Protection is robbery. It steals a slice from 
the poor man’s loaf; it strips the coat from his 
back; it sends his children out to face the blasts 
f winter in cotton rags, because if he buys 


woollen garments for them the 
him and put the money in their pockets, 
It adds a percentage to his rent, and the lum 
ber monopolists pocket that. On every steel 
mopels him to pay tribut 
tothe steel men. Part of the cost of every 
pound of sugar consumed in his family is tri 
sugar planters. If, after each of 
the protected classes has levied its contribution, 


they leave the victim a living, they dono more 


than the slave owner 
But if your missionary would make the 
farmer, or anybody else, look at this tre 


mendous question from a moral standpoint, he 


must Aave amoral standpoint. He must carry 


his documents, a code that 


with him, among 


itself; a code that does not 







xs to different men; a eode 


y would not only like to see 














justice of taxing one class of citizens for tk 
benefit of another class—in other words, of per 
mitiing the wool growers, for instan to levy practical 1 of ethics, has no belief abou 
tribute upon all who wear woollen garments atin al and } red ¢ stions that | Willing 
He replie lsubstantially, “If you put it in that | ¢> gefend in th e of the world H 
light, t is nothing l i but it 
l t i iF it vi sf /) | 
Do not] vords expres tI ental atcit \ { 
of inost t ] ifes the present tarifl 4 OLS 
When t farmers can be made to look at the —-+-- 
juestion from the moral dpoint, you w \ Post work by the late Sir Henr 
begin to win them over Phe slave ] er w Maine, on I ra ul Law, is about to be 
overthrown by compelling men to 1] it tl published by Henry Hole & ¢ It has been 
question from the moral standpoint, The dif- | « i Messrs. 1 hand bre 
ficulties in the way of ¢ i rf t ferick J ek Lincoln's | 
view of i question wel nol Is—We h icmillan & Co, will issue ! liately 
insuperal Phere Was not to b und, in any Japan and Its Art, by Mareus B. Huist 
vuth tive code of hics, any exy and | founded papers in the Art Jo but 
unequivocal lemnation of slavery, The in- | thoroughly revised and extended. The book 
stitution to which men looked for light was ir say the publishers, is the result of a year’s cn 
consistent and solf-contradictory in its teacl stant intercourse with the most competent Ja 
ngs. Southof Mason and Dixon's it chk panese expert, and of a study of the principal 
fended slavery th of that t defended | European collect It 1 itainu upward 
and denounced it. 5b ‘ her it defended or | of 100 illustra : 
louneed it, in doing so it contradicted itself, \ new edition of Darwin's ‘Origin of Spe 
id so destroyed its moral influence. In spite s,’ from the sixth and last London edition, is 
of these difficulties, however, all classes wei ounced as nearly ready by D. Appleton & 
finally persuaded to look at the matter from the ; 
moral standpoint, and we know the result | Ticknor & Co, publish shortly the autobio 
Now, protection is as wrong as slavery; for | craphy of Sister M, Frances Clare, the “ Nun 
pr tectllo: lavery. Fhe essence of slave ry of Kenmare.” 
a , oa — oe — a — 


‘American History’ for younger readers, by 


Miss Sheldon, on the plan of her ‘ General His- 


tory,’ is in the press of D. C. Heath & Co., Bos 


ton. 
The quarterly circular of the Librairie des 
Bibliophiles contains several welcome announce- 


i 

ments. In the cheap and admirable ‘* Nou- 
velle Biblioth’-que 
shortly be completed by a sixth and seventh 
volume, the latter containing a 
anindex; and of the twelve volumes of th 

Voltaire, the fifth and sixth are about to ap- 
pear. Inthe beautiful and sumptuous ** 
théque Artistique Moderne,” in the making of 
which M. Jouaust has been rivalled only by M. 
Conquet’s most successful efforts, we are to 
Alfred de Musset, with 
a preface by M. Jules Lemaitre, aud drawings 


have the ** Théatre™ of 


by M. Charles Delort, etch 1 bv M. Boitvin. 
This will be preceded by a volume of Gerard de 
Nerval’s short stories, and followed by the 
‘Chartreuse de Parme’ and * Rouge et Noir’ 
of Stendhal, illustrated by M. Dagnan-Bou- 
veret. In the tit 
Artistique ” will come the ‘Vicar of 


mllas 4 2 “Sy S| ee : 
smaller Petite Bibliothéaque 


field,’ with etchings by M. Lalauze, and‘ I Pro- 
messi Sposi,’ with etchings by M. 


The single-pl 





with the ‘ Pet Biblioth*que Ar 
with prefaces by M. Vitu anda most 


ble series of illustrations by M. L 





etched by M. Champollion, goes on 
phant career. 
Amoureux” have already appeared, and the 
“ Précieuses Ridicules” will follow before the 
end of the year; and thereafter a play a month 
is the programme, 

‘Playwriting: A Handbook for Would be 
Dramatic Authors, by a Dramatist,’ is the title 
of an ill-written and (from a literary point of 


view) Vulgar book rece 





don, Nevertheless, it is not without met 
and its earlier chapters, on the purely practical 
part of the playwright’s calling, are likely to be 
serviceable to the beginner. It is unfortu 


nately true that, with all the writing al 


*, never more frequent than now, there 1s 





no treatise on the art of writing for the stare, 








although no work is more needed. The appall 
ing ignorance of the physical conditions of the 
theatre revealed by many a entice play 
makers is known only to tl who are ; } 
to read their impossible productions, There- 
fore we welcome the present roughly written 


handbook. Its teachings, such as they are, 


may be 





faces s’ of M. Dumas fils, and 
of the two lectures of M. Lezouveé on Scribe 
and on the author of LAbbé de IE ’ 


prolonged and regular reading of M. Sarcey’s 


weekly feuilletons in the Zen, 





That infinitely ous id iking the 
ninth edition of the vi tan } 
has just been completed by the ition of 





vol. xxiv. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.; New 
York 


very properly to be celebrated by a 


Chas, Scribner’s So The event is 


the editor and his colaborers next \ <at 





bridge 
volume after examination. 

The Rev. E. E. Hale’s classical patriotic jeu 
Cesprit, *The Man Without a Country,’ has 


doin handsome style by Roberts 





wen rei 
Bros., with restrainel and very apt illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. A product of the 
d Op feeling of the civ il war, and intended to 
touch the minds of the rising generation espe 
cially, it not unnaturally went to the ex- 
treme of inculcating ‘‘Our Country, right or 
wrong.” Chaplains, in Marryat’s novels at 
least, have been known to swear terribly in the 
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which the classification was carried out, and 
describes with considerable detail the method of 
As the books 


ranged on the shelves in substantially the same 


cataloguing adopted. are ar 


order as in the subject catalogue, we have here 
an example of a relative location system which 
may be compared with some of the American 
The 
worked out, and will well repay examination 


plans. scheme has been very carefully 
by those interested in such matters, though it is 
likely that most librarians will agree with Dr. 
Hartwig in thinking that, after all, only cer- 
tain fundamental divisions can be looked upon 
as common to all libraries, and that a satisfac- 
for any yviven 
library must be largely an individual one, or, 


tory system of classification 
in other words, must be worked out with refer 
ence to the vonditions and objects of that par- 
ticular library. In this case, for instance, the 
classification of jurisprudence is carried out 
into an unusua! minuteness of detail, and occu- 
pies more than one hundred pages, or about 
one-third of the volume. 

The death is announced on November 10 of 
the Princess Elena Koltzoftf-Massalsky, better 
known in literature as Mme. WIstria. 
The daughter of Prince Michael Ghika, she 
was born at 


Dora 


Bucarest in 1828. On the over- 
throw of her uncle, the reigning prince of Wal- 
with her father, 


travelled and lived in nearly every country in 


lachia, she went into exile 


Kurope, specially in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and even made a long journey in the United 
States, an account of which was published in 
the Neologos, a Greek newspaper of Constanti- 
nople, with the title of ‘* Labor in America.” 
She wrote on nearly every subject, but was 
especially known tor her papers in various re- 
views and journals on the peoples of Eastern 
Europe, their songs and their folk-lores, 

The December Century has no article 
standing out above the general level, though 
that level is, as usual, one of excellence. If 
Henry Ward Beecher’s paper on his visit to 
England in 1865 could have been anything 
more than the unfinished Aladdin's window it 
is, it would an article, no 
doubt; as it is, its interest is, of course, only 
pathetic. 
Buckley’s 


the Liverpoo! mob; but this, though valuable 


have been such 
It is pieced out, to Le sure, by Dr. 
account of Beecher’s struggle with 


as the testimony of an eye-witness, adds no- 
thing to what was known of the affair before. 
The second instalment in the series of repro- 
duciions of Italian art is given in a short 
article on Duccio, ornamented by three of Mr. 
F, Hopkin- 


son Smith gives a half-score of his Mexican 


Cole’s engravings in bis best style. 


sketches in connection with a letter-press 
which is altogether charming in its accurate 
So faithfully does the writer 
give back the true tone of Mexican life that it 


is only fair to presume thatthe slips in Spanish 


observation. 


which distigure his pages are the printer's 
fault, not his, His sketches for. the most part 
are suggestive bits, but are far inferior to tne 
spirited drawings, in the same field, which Mrs, 
Foote has given us—a sample of her fine work 
being shown in the frontispiece of this very 
number, Henry James's article on London, 
with illustrations by Joseph Pennell, will give 
Mr. James 
more about the London of the idea than the 


London of actuality, and attempts to render the 


pleasure to many readers writes 


impressions found in his consciousness 
rather than the results of gazing abroad with 
the physical eye; but, of course, his paper is all 
the more characteristic and entertaining for 
that. The Lincoln biography is working clear 
of the smoke of battle-fields, and gives in this 
number a highly interesting account, with 


own 





a? we 
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some important and hitherto unpublished docu | rhe putting of a manuscript into type 


ments, of the way the country, through the 
man Who spoke its will, felt its wav to emanci- 
Dollard” 
disappoint the expectations raised by the first 
chapters. On what theory the Irish story of 
Mr. Jessop is printed, it is hard to imagine, — It 


pation, The‘ Romance of does not 


is both vulgar and witless, 


The drawing of ‘A Pececary Hunt,’ by Fre 
device Remington, in the last number of Har- 
per’s Weekly, is an interesting illustration of 
the transitional and experimental stage of cur- 
rent pictorial methods in the delineation of ani 
mal locomotion. The two horses in the fore- 
ground are evidently either directly copied 
from instantaneous photographs, or drawn in 
positions made familiar to us through photo 
graphy, while the more distant horses and all 
of the peccaries are drawn in the old-fashioned, 
full-spread position of the conventional sport 
ing print. The result is very curious. When 
Mr. Muybridge first made public some of his 
photographs, it was almost universally believed 
that, while his results might be of scientitic in 
terest, they could be of little service to artists, 
l 


whose conventional methods gave more of the 


whose business was with 


Appearances, a! 


appearance of motion if they gave less of the 
facts. 
tion of eye of all who have paid any attention 


So rapid, however, has been the educa 


to the subject, that in this present drawing of 
Mr. Remington's our old ideas are seen to be 
reversed, and the positions which are demon- 
strably correct give a much greater impression 
of speed than do the conventional ones. The 
foremost horses not only seem to be passing 
rapidly before us, but the position of the feet is 
suggestive to the ear as well as to the eye, and 
one seems to hear the cadenced pound of a 
thundering gallop as they pass. The more dis 
tant horses, on the contrary, if they seem to 
move at all, seem to be gliding silently through 
the air, like the phantom horses in the ‘* Wal- 
kiire,” without touching hoof to ground. A 
study of the two manners of depicting motion, 
here brought together within the limits of the 
same drawing, will go far to convince one 
that the total abandonment of the older one is 
only a matter of time. Whenever the public 
has become sufticiently educated in the new 
methods to lose the sense of strangeness, and 
whenever the artists have sufticiently mastered 
them to acquire freedom in their application 
being no longer bound to the mere copying of 
photographs, but possesstrg a knowledge of 
the true philosophy of motion and applying it 
unconsciously—then the revolution will be com 
plete, and a return to old methods will n0 long 
er be possible. 


—Mr. Sidney 8. Rider of Providence, R. 1, 
name is well known in the American 
book-trade, resents the use of such terms as 
‘* socialist ’ and ‘* communist’? when comments 


whose 


are made upon his opposition to the Interna 
tional Copyright Bill which is now pending 
the House of Representatives; and in 
Book-Notes for November 24, he particularizes 


before 


Using 
the 
man who, by the labor of his hands, guided by 
the intelligence of his mind, produces a story 
or a history, instead of a wheelbarrow, he ex 


his reasons for opposing this measure. 


the somewhat hackneyed illustration of 


claims, ‘Is it not the property of the man who 
made it? Certainly it is, and it is entitled to 
just the same protection, as property, as it 
would have had had it been a wheelbarrow.” 
There may be two kinds of property in a book, 
therefore different, 
‘** The author owns the literary prop- 


he continues, and two 
owners, 
while the manufacturer owns the me- 


chanical production, to wit, the book itself, 


erty, 


| 


{ 
{ 
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and 
printing it upon paper, certainly can give the 


workman no right ef ownership in the manu 


cript. It is the author, not the work 
man, Who did the work with the pen. Him, 
then would IT pay. The workman has no right 


of property in the authors work.” 


It may be inferred from these quotations 
that Mr 
curing by law the 


But he does ject 


Rider is not opposed to the idea of se 
ELV of the 


to the bill 


now being pushed, and his reasons are frankly 


literary pr 


foreign author. 


stated as follows : 


copyright 


© Senator Chace’s international 
t} property 


law refuses to recognize this 
in English unless it can be made, 
under the protective-tarif? principle, to become 
fi source of proijit to the mere American manu 
facturer. of Their owner 
ship in their own property cannet be recog 
nized unless the English authors produce their 
books through some American publisher, This 
arrangement is for the purpose of enabling the 
mere manufacturer of a book to obtain out of 
me, his own countryman, a larger price than 
he otherwise could by any fair dealing, and 
this twist upon me, Senator Chace, as a legisla- 
tor, is assisting this manufacturer to obtain.” 


literary 


authors, 


the book. 


the Chace bill are neither 


fair nor wise in calling those who do not ap 


The advocates of 


prove of this special measure, ‘‘enemies of 


international copyright.” One might with 


equal justice denounce all persons who con 
scientiously oppose the Blair bill, as opponents 
of education, No doubt the 
believe the Chace bill to be the only law that 
from 


former sincerely 


can be obtained ‘ongress at this time; 
but they should not forget that this is an era of 
free and frank discussion, and should see that 
it is impossible to prevent the publication of 
the 


reasons for disapproval, and that wise 


course is, therefore, to meet the objections 
advanced with honest arguments, and not at 
tempt to discredit those who ¢ miscientiously 


refuse to endorse the legislation proposed, by 
stigmatizing them as opponents of an equitable 
international copyright law. 

—We the 
Polytechnic Company of Butfalo, N. Y., some 


have received from American 
specimen pages and a number of plates ex 
tracted from a forthcoming work entitled ‘An- 
cient Egypt, or Mizraim,’ and edited by Dr. 
Samuel A, Mad. This is 


to be a great work, in dimensions at least, and 


Binion of Baltimore, 
its object is to reproduce in a single collection 
litho- 
graphy which lie buried in the imperial pro- 
the ‘De 
authorized by Napoleon 


the treasures of engraving and colored 


ductions of France in Egyptology 
scription de Egypte ’ 
I., the ‘ Monuments de I: 
the Kgyptiens’ of 
d@Avennes, and 


sypte’ of Champo! 


* Monuments Prisse 
the 


Egvpten und .thiopien’ of Lepsius, and we 


lion, 
German * Denkmiiler aus 
presume the Italian ‘ Monumenti’ of Rosellini 
productions inaccessible to most students in 
England and America, and altogether beyond 
\ duplica 
magnificent 


English readers, 
these 


form an ine 


the use of merely 


tion of the finest pieces in 


publications ought to mparable 
portfolio, illustrating Egyptian archeology and 
architecture as they appeared half a century 
ago, more or less, some (indeed, many) changes 
for the worse having taken place in the monu 
ments since then; and certainly the specimens 
faithful t 
though perhaps somewhat more highly tinted 


laid before us are » their originals, 
While most of the pioneers above named sought 
only to preserve scientific accuracy, the latest, 
Prisse d’Avennes, went after the most beauti 
ful things, and whatever is repeated from his 
hand will be artistic and attractive in the high- 
It would be premature to forecast 
the execution of this 
grand work before it is tinsshed. Dr, Binion 


est degree. 


the success or criticise 
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apparently received no shock at Jearning that 


merchant steamers required this formidable 
protection against the pirates of the China 
Seas Emboldened by their success, and by re- 
newed “ assurances,” Slidell and Bulloch made 
a further contract with Arman in June, for 
two heavily armored rams. Work on the six 
vessels bean immediately after the closing of 


tes being sub 


of the corvet 
letto M. Vor z, a shipbu 

Until Mr. Bi 
federate archi 


tl 


lder of } 
clow brought to light the Con- 
‘sat Washil rts 
1e parties directly concerned, knew exactly 


nature of the “* assu 


vantes 


mm. noone, ¢ xcept 


what was the rances ” re- 
ceived by Slidell, upon which he and Bulloch 


Bulloch of them, 
or at least professed to be, when he published 
Mr. Bigelow’s documents 
1 they tell it in Slideli’s 


Apart from its intrinsic interest 


acted. Even was ignorant 
his history in ISM, 
ell the 
OW Wi 
the 


WS 


whole 
rds. 


history 


story, an 
Confederate 


light up 


as or 
thr 


and 


diplomacy, it 


a valuable side mn the character 


thods of the 


asingulat 


Emperor thods which 


mixture of candor and du- 


plicity, actuated solely by self-interest. First 
and last, he gave Slidell three interviews, The 
Confederate Comunissioner knew his man, and 
in the conferences used little subterfuge. In 
fact, the unblushing directness in which these 
two—the ‘‘high concocting parties,” as Mr. 
Bigelow aptly terms them—-unmasked them 


selves in their negotiations, is not the least re 


extraordinary revelations 
ond 
the 


led up to the subjeet of ship-building by asking 


among the 
In 
October, 1862, 


markable 
of the book. 
Cloud, 


the sec interview, at St. 


in Himperor himself 


why the Confederates had not created a navy. 


Slidell proraptly replicd that the Southern 
leaders had not at the start favored a naval de 
velopment, but that they now saw their error, 


and were endeavoring to correct it by building 





vessels; ‘* that the great difficulty was, not to 
build, but to man and arm them, under the ex 
istingr re ions for the preservation of neu 
trality; that if the Emperor woule give only 
some kind of verbal assurance that his police 
would not observe too closely when we wished 
to put on board guns and men,we would gladly 
avail ourselves of it fo which the Emperor 
replied, with delightful candor, ** Why could 
you not have them Luilt as for the Italian 
Government Ldon it would be diffi 














eult, but Jawill consult the Min of Marine 
about it.” 

It would be hard to find, in the annals of 
modern statecraft,a@ parallel for this monu 
mental piece of imperial knavery. At. this 
very time the Emperor, through his Ministers, 
was making professi to the United States of 
the strictest neutrality, as indeed his proclama- 
tion, apart from any further assurances, sufli- 
ciently indicated; whi papi te interview 
with the Confederat (" er he was 
assenting to the baldest propositions for its vio 
lation, and even voluntecring t onsult his 


Minister as to the subterfuge by whieh his own 


lict could be safely evaded, and the conditions 
upon wih i} he would hi yunive at the 
evasion 

The thir \ 8 between Slid ind th 
Emper rred eight months later, in Jane, 
1865, al tthe time that t ntract for the 
rams was led I same agreeable 
frankness was maintained | veen them = in 
reference tot hip-building conspiracy In 


deed, Slidell’s report nterview treats the 


question rat ras 


matt of course, a thing 
touched upon by the way, about which the 
most  perfe understanding should exist, 


nd in fact existed. ‘ IT expressed my thanks 
to him,” so his narrative reads, ** for his sanc- 


tiou of the contracts made for the building of 


a 








‘The 


the four ships-of-war at Bordeaux and Nantes. 


Nation. 


I then informed him that we were prepared to 
build several ironclad ships-of-war, and that it 
only required his verbal assurance that they 
should be allowed to proceed to sea under the 
flag, to enter into contracts 

He said that we might build the 
ships, but it would be necessary that their des- 
At this Slidell 
demurred a little, but presently withdrew his 
point; and thus this precious agreement was 
concluded, by which the Emperor, who had by 


Confederate for 


that purpose. 


tination should be concealed.” 


proclamation forbidden his subjects ‘* to concur 
in any manner in the equipment or armament 
of either 


cretly consented to the delivery of ‘‘ several” 


ships-of-war” of belligerent, se- 
ironclads to the Confederate agents, on the sole 
condition that the scheme should net be found 
out. 

Unfortunately for the success of the con- 
spiracy, the agents were unable to fulfil the 
the 
was completed, and when the construction of 


conditions. Two months after bargain 
the six ships was well advanced, Mr, Bigelow, 
at this time the Consul-General of the United 
States at Paris, received a visit from a man 
a SON | ass hae 


pears to have been one of those professional 


whom he designates as ‘* M, X, 


spies Who make a substantial living in Europe 
as political ‘* fences ”—receivers of stolen goods 
in the way of State secrets. This gentleman, 
in the prosecution of his worthy occupation, 
had 
letters and papers which had passed between 
Arman, Voruz, Slidell, Bulloch, and Erlanger 
in reference to the ships, which he offered to 
dispose of to Mr. Bigelow for 20,000 francs. 


As the documents were clearly genuine and the 


become possesse 1 


of a series of original 


proot they contained overwhelming, and as the 
proposed fleet, if it ever got to sea, would work 
untold mischief to this country, Mr. Bigelow 
concluded that the 


weap at the price—in fact, 


Wisely information was 


cl it would have been 
cheap at almost any price—and closed at once, 
delivered to Mr. Dayton, 


rican Minister, and were by him im- 


The documents were 
the 
mediately laid before M 
Minister ot 


Phe correspondence | 


Vm 
Drouyn de Lhuys, the 
Foreign Affairs, 

ver Was there a more complete exposure 
shadow 


foot 


‘oved beyon l the 
of a doubt that a 


‘scheme was on 





to create a Confederate fleet in direct violation 


the pr of 


laws and of the Emperof’s proclamation. 


‘ ) 
‘uicrauty 
Phe 


oroest asus 


of the French ne 


ons 


eircumstances could not fail to su 
picion that the Government itself was compro 
mised, About this, of course, nothing was said 

M 
at 
t reason, for he was proba 
the full of the Em 

He at Mr. 


Dayton that the ships would not be permitted 


in Mr, Deyton’s protest. 
fected 


perhaps not 


Drouyn de Lhuys 


al rreat surprise the revelation, and 


withou 
of 


peror’s complicity 


bly not aware extent 


once assured 
to sail, and he presently eaused the withdrawal 
by the Minister of 
He even went so far in carrying out 


of the authorization given 
Marine, 
ut in the diplomatic epéra bouffe as g 


his pi ent 


ly toupbraid his colleague for having given 
the permission, to which the latter innocently 
rephed that he ‘ 
of the 


were fi rsery ice 


was obliged to believe the 
that the 
the China Seas, and it was 


statement contractor vessels 
In 
well known that vessels in these waters requil 
ed a certain armament.” 

Meanwhile the Emperor kept prudently in 
the it would 
been wise for the Confederate Commissioner to 
likewise, He had nothing to com- 
plain of, for the Emperor had done all that he 
had promised, and the exposure of the plot had 


background. Obviously have 


have done 


made it impossible for him to go further, as 
indeed he had cautioned Slidell beforehand, 
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But this, apparently, Slidell could not under 
stand, with almost 
effrontery, he addressed a letter to the Empe- 
ror, intimating that the imperial 
without their master’s knowledge, 
fering with the ships, and expressing ** 
confidence ” 
the fact, 
prevent it”; 
do, owing to the confidential character of the 
He added 


that he was induced to write, because the sub 


and, an inconceivable 

Ministers, 
were inter- 
entire 
that his Majesty, upon Jearning 
take the 
which, he, Shdell, was unable to 


** will necessary steps to 


Emperor’s communications to him 


ject involved ‘* not only vital interests of the 


Government which be represents, but very 
grave and delicate personal responsibilities for 


himself.” The letter, as might be expected, 
failed of its object, and, as 


gests, it is not surprising that Slidell never had 


Mr. Bigelow sug 


another oflicial interview with the Emyeror. 
There is little doubt that Napoleon III., even 
after the affair was exposed, would have been 


willing enough to let the ships go, if the Con- 


federacy had shown any signs of increasing 
strength; not on account of the *‘ 
of 


beeause it accorded with his policy 


delicate per- 
individual, but 
He CO- 
quetted with the question for six months, dur- 


sonal responsibilities ” any 


ing which the building went on, until finally 
Mr. Seward sent a sharp despatch which de- 


The contractors 


manded immediate attention, 


were then ordered to sell the ships, and in a 


short time all of them had been disposed of to 


foreign governments, One ram, the Stonewall, 


sold to 


Bulloch’s 


was Denmark, and subsequently came 


into possession, but under circum- 


stances for which France could not be held re 





sponsible. She was too late to be of any use 
to the Confederacy, and was laid up at Ha 
vana, and ultimately delivered to the United 
States, 

This is in substance the remarkable story that 
Mr. Bigelow has to teil, and he bas told it well, 


In form, his book is primarily a documentary 


study, three-fourths of its space being taken up 


by official papers: but the author’s narrative 


drawn largely from his al exper 


person 


and enlivened with much caustic ervation 
and incisive comment, connects the documents 
and fills out the gaps in the story. In this way 


he has produced a work which is uo 


first Importance to students, but full of inte- 
rest for everybody: while it has the special 
merit of giving his personal views, and at the 
some time presenting in ecfenso the evidence 


upon which the views are founded, 

RECENT NOVELS. 
The Story of an Afi ted Furrm. 
Iron (Olive Schreiner). 


By Ralph 
Bost Cupples & 
Hurd; and Roberts Bros. 

With the Immortals. 
Maecmilian & Co 
An Iceland By Pierre Loti, 
Translated from the French by Clara Cadiot 

W.S. Gottsberger 


n: 
By F. Marion Crawford. 


Fisherma 


Iris no longer an open question whether the 
novelist shall be at once a story-teller 
of life, and an 
its primitive mystery. 


,acritic 
authoritative 
He and the 
settled that controversy, 


commentator on 


public hav 
and he is now 


an aulo 
cratic judge of his own proper license and limi- 
tation, So it has come to pass that, no matter 
the who 
appeals to intelligence may permit himself, he 


what incidental distractions novelist 
elects chiefly to discourse with gravity on the 
beginnings of things, and to interpret sagely 
the humanly unknowable. Since the choice is 
his own, he doubtless gets much gratification 
out of the pose philosophical; but it sometimes 
seems as if the public had sold him a precious 
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Ley) 








A-GQ) 


oung sy 


to T 


a sensitive 


lvestres vovage onquin can no 
than 
the sound of the wind, sweeping through miles 
of fores 


a sensitive ear, 


more be effaced from mind 


tat night, can be lost beyond recall by 
The translation renders fairly well the spirit 
of the original, but introduces some novelties in 


We are 


stories 


English idiom not accustomed to say 
1 


that we prefer you 


hat we invent “upon” a person, or 


‘than” some one else: and 


we are trying to educate ourselves beyond the 


tenacious ‘* different to.” The phrase “* of when 


a child” can hardly be considered an improve- 


ment on ‘during childhood,” and = the spas 
modic effort to give the sailor's talk a flavor of 


} 


hiteracy } roduces LLS¢ less dist ord, 


IORE HOLIDAY 

Cloethe’s Faust. 
Anster, LL.D 
Burdett Mason, 


BOOKS. 

Krom the German by John 
by 
M. 


an introduction 
Iilustrated by 
Gregory. White & Allen. 
The of the World 
’ ] 


Virroi 
with 160 illustrations by Paul 
don : 


with 


Frank 


By Octave Uzanne, 
Avril Lon 


John C. Nimmo. 


(; mings froin 


the By Ran- 
George Routledge & Sons, 


Graphic.” 
dolph Caldecott 

Log Book Notes Through Life. By 
N. Little. White & Allen. 

The Besom Maker, 
Songs. Collected 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


Elizabeth 


and Other 


Boll. 
Hey- 


Country 
and illustrated by 

wood Sumner, 
MieD 
books are at last in the field 


heavy battalions of the army of holiday 
In size and elabo- 
Faust,” with Mr. 
Giregory’s illustrations, is one of the most im 


rateness the new edition of 


posing books that have appeared of late years, 


The page is almost gigantic, being 20', inches 
by 15, and there are ten photogravure plates in 


colors, varying somewhat 
the 


in size and shape 


within limits of 15 inches by 0°;, and 1s 


proce <? 


title 


snaller plates in black and white, 


besides the page and minor decoration 


Che 
cellent, and the printing of the book, 
ns artistic as desired, is clear and 
yrood added that 


the merit of Mr. Gregory's drawings as works 


mechanical execution of the plates is ex- 
while not 
might be 


Unfortunately, it must be 


of art isnot at all on a level with the ambi 


tious nature of the publication. They are in- 
troduced with a solemnity that prepares one 
for great things. Says Mr. Mason : 

‘Since the first publication of ‘ Faust,’ it 
sees to have ever been the theme upon which 
nters and musicians have tried their skill. 
in those editions that have hitherto appeared, 


the greatest of living artists have supplement- 
ed them with their illustrations: but, strange as 
it may seem, it is an absolute fact that until 
now few efforts have been made to introduce 
the powerful element of color in portraying 
the scenes of ‘ Faust.’ . In the plates 


accompanying the present text, the reader will 
not failto remark the element of life that en- 
and the thoughtful color- 
ing inclines us to hazard the assertion that a 
new light may be thrown upon the reading of 
famous work ; Realizing the ex 
ceeding great value of accuracy in the details 
ft so important a book, they [the publishers 
sent the artist to the places and seenes in 
rermany which are so strongly linked with the 
story of Faust.” 


ters into the subject, 


1 
i 
this 


( 
have 
( 


Afte 


king through the 


r this one is somewhat surprised, in 
t to 


is not almost 


volume, nm find one 


welidea, one Composition that 


poem, one detail of costume or 
ould 
York 


ground that might 


not be from a 
bit of back 


appearance, be 


irpiture that « supphed 
hundred New studios, one 


not, to all 


copied from the scenery at the first perferm 


i 
mee of Gounad's opera Mr Gregory is not 
\\ mit talent Ve possesses, evjdentiv, a very 


‘The 


his drawing, if 


NW ation. 


not first-rate, is respectable 


and his coloring (in so far as one 
t by reproduction) is pleasing if not 


*“thouchtful.” 


percepti- 
bly With this equipment, ac- 


ceptable work might have been done on a 
but 
weighted with his subject, and still more 
this 


he is 


slighter theme he is miserably over- 


with 
most ill judged introduction, Probably 
responsible for neither, and must suffer 
for his publisher's sins. We sincerely wish him 
Let 


sion, why no mevtion is made anywhere be- 


better luck next time. us ask, in conclu- 
tween the two covers of the fact that it is only 
the first part of *‘ Faust” that is here 
In‘ The Mirror of the 
MM. Uzanne and 
Fan’ and ‘The 


Each page has its 


gviven. 

World’ we have an- 
Avril, of the 

Sunshade *—a 


other book by 
‘The 
cordially 


tvpe of 
type we detest. 
illustration, and each illustration is as irregu 
lar in shape as it can be made, and the text is 
squeezed into the remaining space ; sometimes 
the the 
margin, and sometimes the text covers half 
the the 


printed sometimes in 


drawings make an irruption into 


sometimes drawings are 


drawing 


in red, blue, 


sometimes they are emblazoned with all 


colors known to heraldry, and more than all 
the metals. M. Avril’s designs are exceedingly 
clever, exceedinzly chie, and in exceeding]y 


bad taste. M. Uzanne’s text is as patehy and 
décousu as the illustrations, and decidedly Tess 
clever. The book is luxuriously got up, with a 
magnificence of paper and printing and a tho 
roughness of execution 
tents, 

It is rather a pity that the 


the Graph ic? 


worthy of better con- 


‘Gleanings from 
together. 
They are only the gleanings of the lamented 
Mr. Caldecott’s the best of his 
work had already been harvested 


old 


were ever gathered 


talent, and 


There is, 


of course, some of his cleverness and 


humor: but the best of it is not here, 
and the world would be contented if it 
had only the best. Every man who has his 
bread to gain does much work that the world, 
and he himself, would ** willingly let die,” and 


it isa doubtful service to the dead to bring to 
reother »we sand str Ss of his 
gether the waifs and strays f hi 


It is only from the feast spread by the 


‘tion, 


produ 





that we would cather the crumbs 


*‘Log-Book Notes’? is a collection of senti 
mental verse from various sources, not printed, 


but lettered and illus- 
trated 


compositions. It 
} 


in exceedingly bad taste, 


by feeble and badly executed marine 


is not to be commended. 





The racy English country-folk songs co 


ed by Mr. Sumner have a charm in their very 
rudeness and simplicity: and the naiveteé with 


which sense yields to rhyme or rhyme to 


is delightful. Take, for example: 
‘His jacket was a deep sky blue ana curly was his 
hair, 
His jacket was a deep sky-biue, ifivas, Tdo declare 
or, 
* Here’s the blackbird i th h, we wil their 
sweet song, 
Well be jovial together now harvest is done,”’ 


or the cadence of ‘‘ Heigh down, ho down, duf- 





tle-creen petticoat” and * My dueyv duley offi- 
eer.” The best of all, however, is the last 
stanza of ‘* The Besom-Maker 
*And when the corn crew up upen ifs n soil 
Atl like a little baby bright with its waving smile, 
Then T bur ny | \ Inds 1 
tiyrht< re, 
And me! k le ‘ rl } 


darling of the fair 


mixture 


This surely smacks of the soil, and its 


of poetry and impossible grammar is inimita 
1) 


To make 


rusticity of the songs, 


his illustrations in 
Mr 
manner of the 
In the best 


keeping with the 
Sumner has drawn 
them in th> old-fashioned weod 


engraving of them the imitation 





ibibtv rp handling 


ig 


wWoater-coir, 


is very successful, and they might almost piss 


can judge of 


[Number 1 


| for the work of Bewick. They are very uneven 


| 

| in quality, however, and the best are more re 
! markable for manner than for matter, while 
the worst are pretty positively bad; but these 


are few in number, and in the main the archaic 
style of the drawings harmonizes well with the 
If the lettering had been 


imitation of old type as Mr. 


done in such 
Howard 
manage, there 
find with the book, 
which, as it stands, is a very pleasant piece of 
Which the 


text. 


—— 
Pyle 


knows so well how to would 


have been little fault to 


quaintness, The original music to 


songs are sung is given In every case, 


CHILDREN'S 


BOOKS, 


Ie we had had the ordering of the compilation 
from Tolstoi called * The Long Exile, and Oth 
Crowell & Co 

we should have put at the very end the three 
At the 


Fables and Scenes 


er Stories for Children’ (T. Y 


parables with which the book opens, 
the 
from Common Life, the Early 
My Dogs, and Stories from Physies, Zodlogy, 
and Botany; in the the 


Siberia” * Bear-hunting 


front should have stood 
Day s, Stories of 
middle, ** Yermak, 
Conqueror of and 
Worse than Slavery”; and next to the last the 


By this gradation the young reader’s 


inimitable ‘*Sehool Scenes at Yasnaya 


lyana.” 


progress would have been vreatly facilitated, 








and a division would have been made between 


‘for children” 


and whi 


what is obviously 


dubiously so. Even in 





tion we meet with one p: 


real that we barely excuse it for the lesson of 
humanity and merey it is meant to inculcate. 
We refer to the cruel beating of an overridden 
boy 


horse by the narrator himself when a 


p. 41). this 


t 
same pitilessness that did net spare us in ‘Anna 


There is in something of the 

Karénina,’ where, after Vronksy has broken 
’ : 

the back of 


race, he kicks her to make her rise. 


his favorite mare in the hurdle 

Quite the most charming portion of the vo 
lume is the school episode, so well calculated to 
make one fall in love with Russian young folks 


Phe 


learn, the frank and sound re! 


freedom in disorder, the earnestness t 


ation between the 
mech the 
snow-carpeted wood in the darkness, the rival- 
par 

ticipates, so that the story must be proclaimed 
* The Work oft Makdrof, Mordézof, and Tolstdi,’ 


all this is in the best vein of tt 


sexes, the walks with the teacher th 


ry in composition, in which the teacher 





novelist and 


Any teachen 


the philanthropist. who will 
read these pages will feel a fresh stimulus at 


We shoul 


chapter, but we 


least. like to transcribe the whole 


Lon in } ] + +} 
conine Irseives » tne 


must 


following pregnant extract, of Which we would 


emphasize the fourth paragraph: 


‘In the first elass we tried compositions 
written on some given theme, Theearly themes, 
Which naturally enough first came into our 
heads, Were descriptions of simple objects, such 
is corn, a cottage, a tree, ete.; but, to our ex- 
treme amazement, their labors on 
jects almost brought the tears into the pupils’ 
eves, and, in spite of the telp of the teacher 
(who divided the description of corn into the 


description of its f manufac 


these sul 


growth, or of 
ture, or about its use), they strenuously refused 
to write on themes of such a nature, and, it 
they wrote, they made incomprehensible and 
most ridiculous mistakes in spelling 
guage, and in idea. 

* We tried the experiment of giving up com 


its 


1h in 


’ 


sitions on such subjects, and all were 
ighted as though we had bestowed a cift up 
hem, Compositions on so-called simple sub 
jects, somuch affected in schools, 

pig, a kettle, a table, seemed immeasurably 
more diffleult than the writing of stories based 
on their own experiences, 

* One and the same mistake is always re- 
vated. as in all other matters of instruction 
he simplest and most common the 


} 
t 
teacher to be easiest, while to the pupil only 
t 


} 
} 
t 


such as 





Seems to 


mplicated and vivid seenrs easy 


hee 
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whom no freak of irresponsible eccentricity | put into a telling, popular form ideas which | the middle ages, now a commo place fact 
eems too extravagant | were already struggling for expression. This is one of the great political discoveries of 

Perhaps one of Mr. Mapleson’s paragraphs | Phat Dr. Schaf¥ should have allowed himself , as important the pl tat 
may fairiy serve asa ‘ en = to be governed by this view is the more to be e or the laws ul m It 

sins wishes inal dics tn leclared of Signor |! retted because the earlier writer lu sa us fact thata tau the advances 1 
Fancelli’s singin tit would have been bet- | en perhaps, by tl me considerations, | political seicr f any importance | been 
ter if he had made a1 Har study of the vocal | have always treated the period inimediately be made since Montesquieu’s time, and to a great 

, 1 ‘ _ : a} t tal o lea 
a But he tl chat itl ety de Peres per fore the time of Luther in a decidedly step extent because he pointed out the w 
that, as he was making money by singing in | motherly fashion It is next to impossible to But what we should like to has Ss, not a 
the style to which he was accustomed, it would | recommend t tudents a good book on the | vague impression of all this, bu lefinite esti 
be better to defer studying until he had finished | fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The great- | mate of Montesquieuw’s position, Was he ans 
his career, when he would have plenty of lei é ? : eae ae hi ears ape oy Tae bys f what] 
sure” (il im er arama inlere tu POLOWINE perloud bas till NOs ian a l i i 

lrawn popular attention away from a time | saw, or was he an original thin! Was what 

Mi Map ond it all tim delightfully which fw ‘ eekin for tk reallv fertile l rned ia | in thought so str Yr on 
British in his patsy attitude toward av f the new ideas, is distinetly m te { Continent because it was strange, or be 
America hough he } a faculty for blin restil use, by a Hpavrise f Fr h and } lis} 
derin a i American matter phen nie i The | tifieation for Dr. Schatf’s ehoi p iit t 1 ily brouch i Cra preg 
even inan Enelishina Ho was pleased with | however, is in the fact that he has given us a want with p ical meanit Did ve his 
red ption } I ind he repeated i rts that book deeided}y Ito the \ t i Vg tre 
he and his company, on their arrival in An any other histe Reform rr Wit » auswel 
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Fine Arts. 


THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION AT THE 
ACADEMY 


WE are not accustomed to expect much that 
is remarkable at the autumn exhibitions at the 
Academy. Itis something to be thankful for 
each year if the autumn exhibition proves to 
be in any way better than its predecessors, 
So much may be said of the exhibition this 
vear, not because of a more general excellence 
than usual (for the bulk of the work shown is 
about as cheap and uninteresting as it well 
‘ould be), but because certain notable pictures 
show that some of the best of our painters 
have thought it worth while to send their best 
work, and their presence is suflicient, happily, 
to lift the exhibition to a respectable level. 

Mr. William M. Chase has never exhibited a 
more pleasing portrait than the full-length 
** Portrait of 
He has painted portraits 


figure of a lady in black, 
Mrs, C.,” No, 315. 
in Which were to be found more precise 
drawing and more careful construction, 
but he has never painted one of more 
agreeable aspect or anything more success- 
fulasa piece of quiet tone. The pose of the 
figure is easy and natural, there is much grace 
in the poise of the head, and the hands are de 
lightiully treated. It is very cleverly painted 
throughout, and is excellent in style. ‘* Por- 





trait of a Lady,” No, 555, by Kenyon Cox, is a 
small, seated figure of a lady painted in three- 
quarter length, It is as different as possible in 
general treatment from Mr. Chase’s portrait. 
It is especially notable for accurate drawing, 
and is precisely and firmly constructed. Better 
drawing is seldom seen nowadays than Mr. 
Cox’s work in this little portrait, and it is 
pair ted with extreme delicacy of touch. It is 
excellent in color also, and entirely free from 
hardness in modelling. These two portraits 
are, each in its own way, quite equal to the 
best work in our current exhibitions, 

Good qualities of construction and a_ fine 
sense of character are found in the profile head 
of a woman by Reginald C, Coxe, ‘ Portrait 
Study,” No. 432; and in the small ‘* Portrait,” 
No. SS, bv Henry O. Walker, there is direct 
and simple drawing and refined sentiment in 
the expression of character in the subject, a 
young woman in a white dress, painted in 
three-quarter length, It is a trifle dry in paint- 
ing, and somewhat wanting in air, but it is ex- 
cellent in other respects, and is especially good 
in style, the gentility of the subject being ex- 
pressed in every line. A portrait of fine as- 
pect, but which is deficient in solid qualities of 
painting, is one of a gentleman in a fur- 
trimmed coat, by Jared B. Flagg, ‘* Portrait,” 
No. 449 Another is that of * George Bruce,” 
No, 265, by President Huntington, but of this 
it should be said tbat the artist was, no 
doubt, deprived of the essential requisite 
for painting a direct 
and constant study of the sitter from 


portrait, namely, 
life. There is good drawing and good paint 
ing in the picture of alittle girl in a_ white 
dress standing by a doorway in a room panel- 
led in white wood, ** Portrait Study,” No, 17, 
by Samuel Isham, and conscientious work in 
thesober ly treated figure ofa gentleman seated 
at a tabie in a studio, * Portrait, Mr. W. B. F.” 
No. 85, by Charles Foster. Mr. Rice shows an 
excellent head, freely thouzh firmly painted, 
** Portrait,” No, 404, and Mr. Beekwith a 
three quarter length of a lady in a white ball 
dress, seated in a wide chair, in which there is 
much clever brush-work, ‘ Portrait of Mrs. 





Nation. 


S.,” No. 450. A good canvas is * Portrait of 
Roger Upton,” No. 445, a seated figure of a 
young man, by Frances Hunt Throop, 
Scenes of summer life in city and country 
are abundant at the Academy, and in no field 


Lhe 


of painting is there greater incapacity exhibit- 
ed. The modern idea of painting figures in 
out-of-doors light—a most excellent idea when 
the painter who adopts it is sufficiently well- 
trained to cope with its many difficulties—has 
been seized by the tyro, and the result is dis- 
tressing to contemplate in many pictures in 
the present exhibition, 

Tt is needless to particularize, however ; we 
shall do better to mention some of the pictures 
of this sort which are successful, ana among 
them we finda certain number which are very 
good, Of these, perhaps Mr. Herbert Den- 
‘Girl Playing Tennis,” No, 205, is the 
most complete. [tis preéminent in its class, 
in the qualities of light and air, 
the young 


man’s 


The figure of 
girl in the foreground before the 
net is good in movement, it is well observed 
in respect of comparative value with the land- 
scape, and the landscape itself is charmingly 
painted, Of a more sober cast is the scene in 
the harvest field, ‘‘ The Last Shock,” No. 306, by 
Edgar M. Ward. The time is evening, and the 
figures of a man who is placing a cap-sheaf on 
a shock of grain, and of a young woman at his 
side, are relieved against a background of 
farm lands under the fading light of night- 
fall. Figures and landscape are robustly ani 
soundly painted. Along with these two pic- 
tures, Which are typical of different methods 
but both of which are ably and competently 
handled, are an out-door picture of two young 
ladies in light summer costumes in a_ boat, 
‘* Among the Lotos Lilies, Sandusky Bay,” No. 
o1, by  barles C, Curran, in which the effect of 
sunlight is well rendered and the values of 
figures and landscape are in general well ob- 
served, but in which there is little or no charm 
of color; a small picture, with the facetious 
sort of title not yet out of favor in American 
art, ‘* The Labor Question in the South,” No. 
286, by William Verplanck Birney, a deftly 
painted bit showing a black boy rolling on the 
grass by the side of a deserted tea cloth spread 
on the lawn in the shadow of overhanging 
trees; a breezy picture of a girl in white seated, 
tiller in hand, in the stern of a boat with a 
background of sea and shore, ‘*The Port Tack,” 
No. 508, by W. M. J. Rice; and a kitehen in- 
terior in an old-fashioned house with a simper- 
ing girl drawing a bucket of water, ‘‘ The Old 
Well,” No. 445 by C. R. Grant, quite cleverly 
painted and sinning chietly by excessive pretti 
ness ; ‘** Gardening,” No, 108, by John J. Ham- 
mer, a pretty girl in a vegetable patch ; and 
Mr. Denman’s little picture of a scene 
on the East River, ‘ Terrace of Rheinlust, 
Swimming Bath,” No. 430, should also be men 
tioned. 

Further, ‘‘The School Belle,” No. 177, by 
S. J. Guy, and “ Daisy,” No. 362, by J. G. 
Brown, may be noted, as characteristic exam- 
ples of the manner of two well-known illustrat- 
ors of certain phases of American life. There 
is nothing so good in its way in the exhibition 
as the interior with a young woman ina red 
dress playing the harp, “* A Solo,” No. 153, by 
Kenyon Cox, a fine piece of color and excellent 
inensemble. The hands touching the strings 
are expressive, though they seem a trifle large, 
and the head is especially good in character. 
More gay, and perhaps less conscientious, is 
another interior, ‘* Sunlight in the Studio,” No, 
326, by Irving R. Wiles, which shows a girl in 
soft drapery of black reclining on a divan 


in the half-light under a canopy in a studio, 
with a ray of sunlight falling on the top of a 
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writing-desk against the wall. Figure and a 
cessories are painted with a free brush, and 
though it is exceedingly clever painting, it is 
in no way suggestive of that false cleverness 
which exhibits dexterous technique at the ex- 
pense of truth of values and pro;er drawing. 
The picture is, moreover, pleasing in color, and 
is free from jarring notes, a quality that is rare 
enough to be noted when found in pictures of 
studio interiors, Wherein many painters seem 
to delight in bringing together all sorts of in- 
congruous elements. Mr. Ward’s ** Busy Tack 
Workers,” No, 2%], is a good interior, with two 
young women at a table under a strong light 
from a window, though color is not a teature 
of it. ‘“‘Holland Love-Making,” No, 90, by 
Henry B. Wechsler, isa good example of Mu 
nich methods tempered by honest observation 
of nature. The figures are well drawn, there 
are good qualities of light and wir, and the 
story is well told. 

The nude receives but scant cousid 





and aside from an excellent ‘ Study,” 
by Clifford P. Greyson, Mr. Deuman’s grace 
ful figure of ‘‘ Psyche,” No, 566, and Mr. Rice's 
somewhat attenuated ** Naiad,” No, 251, there 
is nothing to note, except a decoratively treat- 
ed group of two figures, ‘At the Fountain,’ 
No. 18, by Charles Foster, a canvas of agreea 
ble aspect and marked by scholarly drawing 
** Daphniie,” No, 367, by George W. Maynard, 
is a fanciful profile head of a young girl with a 
crown of leaves on her brow, which may be 
properly classed as decorative work, It is 
gracefully limned and delicately colored, It 
would be charitable, perhaps, to speak of a pic 
ture called ‘ Eleanore,’ No, S24, by FB. J. 
Waugh, asa decoration if in so terming 1 
excuse might be offered for its flatness of et 
fect and its 
in no way truthful in depicting objects in 


washed - out tone. it is 


atmosphere, as it is entirely uatru‘htul pic 
torially by reason of its photographic hardness 
of line. 
ners in painting out of doors are preferabl 


The crude attempts of honest begin 


to this colorless landscape and characterless 
figure, Genre pictures of varied subj ct are 
shown by Leon and Perey Moran, Thomas 
Hovenden, Constant Mayer, Stanley Middle- 
ton, B. West Clinedinst, J. H. Witt, I. 1, 
Durand, C. Y. Turner, EK. L. Henry, Charles 
X. Harris, and J. Wells Champney, and there 
isa pretty fancy, neatly painted, called ‘ Sun- 
beams and Dewdrops,” No, 3890, by Charles C. 
Curran. <A curicus picture in a humorous vein 
is “The Tramps,” No. 102, by S. W. Van 
Sehaick, which shows a skilful sort of brush 
work applied to a trivial motive. 

In landscape and marine painting there is 
less than might have been expected at an 
autumn exhibition opened at the end of the 
summer’s work in the country, but there is 
perhaps almost the usual complement, though 
it seems of a poorer quality as a whole than 
in preceding years, Mr. Harrison's sea views, 
Nos. 34, 360, and 422, are noteworthy, and 
curiously like them in scope and treatment 
is the ‘* Storm,” No. 122, by Frank W. Ben- 
son, though it is not without personal merit 
Other marines are contributed, by Howard | 
Butler, ‘‘ Moonrise,” No. 355; by F. K. M 
Rehn, ‘ Surf Breaking Over a Wall,” No. 444: 
and by Alexandrina Dupré, *t Broken Adrift,” 
No. 91. 


ont 
puffing through the hazy atmosphere of the 


A crisply painted effect, a tugb 
bay on a September day, is ** Afternoon, North 
River,” No. 414, by Reginald C. Coxe. 

Among the best of the landscapes are those 
signed by H. Bolton Jones, Edward Gay, R 
W. Van Boskerck, Hamilton Hamilton, H. M 
Rosenberg, Carleton T. Chapman, F. De Hav- 
en, R. A. Eichelberger, and Walter L. Palmer, 
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Handbook of Historical and Geographical Phthisiology, 


WITH SPECJAL REFERENCE TO THE DISTRIBUTION OF CONSUMPTION IN 
UNITED STATES. is George A. Evans, M.D. 22mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


The Advance- Sages ird of Western Civilization. 


By James R. Gilme ‘Edmund Kirke’), autho. of ‘The R 
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| Byornson’ s Dramatic Mas- 


Mi pie CE 


SIGURD SLEMBE. 
A Trilogy in Prose and Verse. 


Translated from the Norwegian by WIL- 
aM MorTON PAYNE. 1 vol. Crown Svo 


Sil.ov 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 
*T recognize masterly rhythm in your English 
verse and prose, choice strong diction, and some- 


thing very like the ‘grand manner’ through. 


out. . . . ) TPfeel like the discoverer of a new 
realm,"’—Letter from Mr. BE. C. Stedman to the 
ra if 


‘His [the transhitor’=] work is well done, and 
he deserves praise for his fidelity to the original, 
and the vigor and purity of his English.’—DProf 
H.W. Boyesen inthe Christion Union 

‘The fizures in this dramatic trilogy are tre 


mendously real, but the realism is the powerful 


} image of a poetic brain; and though the scenes 


THE | 


The 
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ition, | 
| 
lor of 


With 


THE 





ar-Guat of the Revolution,’ 
* John Sevier asa Commonwealth Builder,’ ete. With Map, and Portrait of James ikobertson, 
12mo, cloth. $1,50, 
A History of Charles the Great (Charlemagne). 
By J. I. Mombert, D.D., author of * Handbook ot the English Versions,’ ‘Great Live a ete.) 
Syvo, cloth. Price, $5.00, | 
NEW FICTION 
Orthodox. The Master of Rathkelly. 
A TALI B Dorothea Gerard, joint auther of i | 
, afer eas A Sart, autho 4 | 
ype I ‘ ts ota I bk % Apr Yown | 
A ve v y of 1 wish life in At and ( nury . : ss paper ¢ Pri 
ee ae i ) 


This Mortal Coil. The Secret ( 


f fFontaine- 


la-j 


A NOVEL. By Grant Allen. “ Appteton’s Tow1 Pe | 
and Country Library.’’ 12mo, paper cover. Price, ( TO] X | 
, By Margaret eld “Appleton’s Town and un | 
Sener 4 + 7 T 235: try Library.” 12m poper cover. P 50 | 
Donovan: A Modern Enelish- as a“ 
man : | 
” = ‘ "FAC CTIA 

oe eS | 
‘Appleton’s Town and Couniry 1 ry.’ 12mo, AN ANDFAN ROMANCE. By Wiliam Westall. | 
pape Price 4 I2mo, paper. Price, 4 euts 
| 
1, 3, AND 0 Bony» STREET, NEW YORK | 

SO TE nee, erm —. es ES a, a — mee, 


lie back in the twelfth century, they have anim 
liatene-s of force which is the result or high 
poetic art, "—The Atlantic Mouthly. 

*We have never before read an English took 


of over three hundred pages withso pure an An- 


Tit 


glo-Saxon vocabulary. Whole pages appear with 
scarcely a word of Latin origin. Line after line 
is composed entirely of monosyHab es, So simple 
and compact are the style and expression that the 
reader is frequentiy reminded of Lincoln's speech 
aul Gettysburg and of certain passages of Scrip- 


ture.’’—--Chicayo Glol 


’ ae 4 
Dantes Divine Comedy. 
Translated into English Verse, with Notes 
and Illustrations, by JOHN AUGUSTINE 
WitstacH, ‘Translator of the Complete 
Works of Virgil. 2 vols. Crown Svo, gilt 
top. Vol. LL has a photogravure of Ary 
Scheffer’s Dante and Beatrice; Vol. LI. a 
photogravure of Dante, Latini, and Corsi 
Donati, probably by Giotto, 35.60 
‘Mr. Wilstach follows up his meritorious ver- 


Ya translation of the 
greater poet who looked up cto Virgilas master, 


sion of Virgil’s works wit! 


guide and friend, and one which vindicates to it- 
self a place among tbe existing Engl.sh versions 
by its peculiar merits. 2... Weweleome Mr. 
Wilstach’s book, not only for its careful exposi- 
tion of the allusions in the full notes he has ap- 
pended to each Canto, but forthe merits of the 
rendering itself. Itis the fruit of scholarly and 
careful study of the great master, and adds an- 
other name to the few ef our American scholars 


who have truly earned a place among the Dan- 


tist RoE. Thompson in The American, 
og le!) ! 

‘We confidently predict that this translation 
of Mr. Woilstach's will suoversede all) previous 


ones, by reason ot its superior merits as a trans- 
lation, its poetic purity, ifs comous explanatory 
rotes, and admirable gencral arrangement, to- 


gether with itstvpographical excellence; and that 


it will become the standard Engtish edition of 
the Divina Commedia.’ —Omiaha Republican. 

#.* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on re ipt of price by the } lixhers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
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MACMILLAN & Co.'s New Books. 





Profusely Hlustrated by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. | Double Christmas Number, wits uy 
- ‘ = j roo Pictures. 

Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. | 

-|The Enelish flustrated 


By W. Outram Tristram. With illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson, Extra 


crown 4to, cloth, elegant, $6.00. This day. | Magazine 


For December, price 50 cents (Annual Sub- 


; : c scription $1.75) contains Full-Page Ilustra- 
A New Story by the author of ‘ John Inglesant. ed 
ae, ions by 


Cc. E. Pervuwiny. (In color. 


The Countess Eve. 


HenRY RyLanp. (In color.) 


er . is ’ ‘ WILLIAM PopGert. (In color.) 

By J. H. Shorthouse, author of ‘John Inglesant,’ ‘Sir Percival,’ ete., ete. IT2mo, 31.00. : Pah 

’ ae GEORGE Morton. (in color 
‘It is, after * John Inglesant,’ the most impressive of the author’s works. It is inferior to that only in the 

number of its characters and the complexity of {ts movement, ts action is all within the human heart . W. BiscoMBE GARDNER, 

Phe story is told with unfailing delicacy and unflaggt g power Its effect is spiritualizing., Its psychel ‘ G. H. HARLOWE. 

tinesse, its dramatic adroitness, its dexterous relation and avoidance of perils, its correct and perspicur die 


ine force W. a. HENNI SSY. 





tion, its purity, tenderness, end grace combine to constitute it an absorbing romance and a strengthe 
in a perioa of depressing and destructive fiction,’’—Margaret F, Suilivan, in the Chicago Tribune. Hucu THoMsSoN. 
and Contributions as follows : 
LA BELLE AMERICAINE. By W. EF. Norris. 
A Library Edition of ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ SURREY FARM HOUSES, By Grant Allen, with 
5 numerous illustrations by W. Biscombe Gardner. 
| Be THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF, Chapters 5-6. By S. 
~ 4 . - Pp eyman, 
Robert Elsmere. » Wes 
A RAMBLE THROUGH NORMANDY, Ry RB. Owen 
Allsop, with numerous illustrations by Herbert 
Railton. 
ONE NIGHT. By Arthur Paterson. 
THE ANGLER'S SONG, From Izaak Walton, Done 
A New and Uniform Edition of Robert Browning. into pictures by Hugh Thomson, 
ony ‘ 4 > orc — . rae ica aia . ree + 242 WASSAIL. By P. Shaw Jeffrey, 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. New and Uniform Edition. ; : ~ 


(To be completed in Sixteen Volumes, published monthly.) Vol. 8. The Ring and the Book, 1-4. Globe &vo, 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New Library Edition. 2 volumes. Globe Svo, $5.00, 


VWACBETH ON THE STAGE, By W. Archer and Robert 
W. Lowe, with illustrations. 


$1.50. 
LOVE'S FAREWELL, By Michael Drayton. Illus 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. Second Series. By Matthew Arnoid, with an Introductory trated by Henry Ryland 
Note by Lord Coleridge. Globe 8vo, $1.50. SANT ILARIO. Chapters 6-8. By F. Marion Craw 
CONTENTS: The Study of Poetry——Milton—Thomas Gray John Keats Wordsworth Byron Shellie Cow ford. 


eo Tolstol Ainiel, 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK 
THOMAS POOLE AND HIS FRIENDS, By Mrs. Sandford, With Portrait. 2 vols., aa Oo 


Ltn, 85.00. 


GLEANINGS IN SCIENCE, A Series of Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. Ps city, and magnetism. By B. Loowy, PLAS, et 





Gerald Molloy, D.D.. D.Se., Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland, Sometime Fellow of the Royal , tae 
ciety. 8vo, $2.25. PRACTICAL METALLURGY AND ES- 
RR er Ne RE ET ais ing: a Text-Book for the use of Tea sti 
THE CIVILIZATION OP SWEDEN IN HEATHEN TIMES. By Oscar Montclous, | Gents, and Bssayers, By Arthur H, Hiorns. Princt- 
’b.D., Professor at the National Historical Muscum, Sweden, Translated from the Second Swedi Radi i pal ool of Metallurey, Birmingham With 
(revised and enlarged by the author) by the Rev, F. H. Woods, B.D,, with Map and 05 [lustrations. Svo, i{lustrations I6meo, 1.50 
ANALECTA Passages for Translation. 
The Late Emperor Frederick. | Sy t and arranged by John S. Strachan, MA 
FREDERICK, CROWN PRINCE AND EMPEROR. A Biographical Sketch Dedi- | saieichishcwunileusinins cacinnat Maa rade, 
eated to his Memory. By Rennell Rodd, With an Introduction by her Majesty the Empress Frederick. | AA INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 
With Photograph Portrait. 1l2mo, $1.25, | Lv Verse Comnosition Hy tev. J. H. Lupton 
M.A. 161 ‘ ts 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE HISTORY OF TSRAEL, With a reprint of the articl: 
Isracl”’ from the Encyclopaedia Britannica By Julius Weilhausen. Translated from the German, under 
he author’s supervision, by J. Sutherland Black, M.A., and Allan Menzies, B.D., with Preface by Prof. } 


hobertson Smith. Svo, $4.00, 





t CLARENDON PREsS SERIES, 


NEW VOLUMES 
PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO 


Greek | 


LARENDON’S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION AND CIVIL WARS IN EN‘ 

LAND. Reedited from a fresh collation of the original MS. in the Bodleian Library, with marginal cat peeps 

ind oecasional notes by W. Dunn NWacray, M.A., F.S.A. Six volumes, l2mo, Oxford, Clarendon Press, © Y BERS Mh -KODIO. 40: CEMe 

{N OLD HIGH GERMAN PRIME/ 

gar . . 1 ’ -cCRr . > Far . . 7 sn = " 44 YL LLLGEL!2 GLNB A Ni fa Lit. 
{VN ESSAY ON POSSESSION IN THE COMMON LAI, Parts 1 and 2. By Py rien ainegacte si 

. With (grammar, Notes, : 1 Griossary, By Jose 
Frederick Pollock, M.A, LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford. Part 3, by R.S. Wricht, B.C.L.. of the ) 3 16) , 


Wright, Ph.D. 1 », iM ents, 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at Law, 8&vo, Oxford, Clarendon Press, $2.25. 
° HOMER ILTAD. Books Is to 24 (for 
RS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW STORY-BOOK FOR CHILDREN, A CwRisTMAs schools). With an Introduction, a brief Home 
I Y, Ky Mrs. Molesworth, author of ‘Carrots,’ ‘Cuckoo Clock,’ ete., ete. With Illustrations by Walter Grammar, and Notes By I ] Monro, M 
Crane. 16mo, $1.25, 1 Dus Provost of Niel College, Oxford.  16nio, £1 


MACMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 




















